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Week Ending Friday, September 20, 1985 


The Nation’s Farmers 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 14, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Recent economic reports confirm our 
economy is moving smartly ahead with solid 
expansion in the job market and inflation 
being held down. Our future looks good, 
but one group is still having difficulty. 

Far too many farmers are seeing hard 
times. Prices for corn, wheat, and soybeans 
have been weak and getting weaker. 
Demand for exports has dropped as produc- 
tion here and in other countries has steadily 
increased, and foreign suppliers have filled 
markets that once were ours. 

Our great success in bringing down infla- 
tion has helped farmers by ending double- 
digit price increases for fuel, fertilizer, and 
other supplies, but there’s been a down 
side. Many farmers took out loans in the 
late seventies when inflation was soaring, 
assuming the value of the land they were 
pledging as collateral would keep on rising. 
Unfortunately, the opposite happened. 
When inflation plunged, land _ values 
plunged, too. And when inflation stayed 
down, defying the experts’ predictions, 
those loans farmers were carrying became 
more and more difficult to finance. 

How can we not open our hearts to these 
people in distress who mean so much and 
give so much to America? We know that, 
while farmers account for only 3 percent of 
the work force, farming and related indus- 
tries generate $660 billion a year or almost 
18 percent of our gross national product. 
We know that these industries are responsi- 
ble for 21 million workers, nearly 20 per- 
cent of the work force. We can be thankful 
that agriculture, one of the few industries 
with a strong, positive trade balance, pro- 
vides employment for 630,000 nonfarm 
workers through its yearly exports. 

These facts and figures are convincing in 
their own right. Yet, facts and figures don’t 


tell the whole story. They don’t convey the 
strength and nobility of values, the deep 
faith in God, and love of freedom and inde- 
pendence, the many years of hard work and 
caring for friends and neighbors that began 
on the farm and made America the greatest 
Nation on Earth. 

Farming is hard work, maybe the hardest. 
The strength of our farmers has always 
been the strength of their dreams for the 
future—dreams that a son or a daughter 
working the fields, tending the herds, might 
decide to stay on that farm and be able to 
make a go of it. 

There is no price tag on traditions like 
these, only the stark realization that to lose 
our farmers would be to lose the best part 
of ourselves, the heart and soul of America. 
Well, we cannot let that happen. We cannot 
permit the dreams of our farmers to die. 
We must have compassion for these men, 
women, and their families, so important to 
all of us. 

I’m asking Congress to join me in plant- 
ing fresh seeds of hope for America’s farm- 
ers. We might begin by seeing and avoiding 
the one threat that could make today’s 
problems far worse. Some 300 protectionist 
bills await action in Congress. To enact 
them would be to invite certain retaliation 
against our farm exports, heightening the 
risk of a farm catastrophe which would send 
shock waves throughout our economy. 

Believe me, protectionism is farmers’ 
enemy number one, and that enemy is 
stalking our gate. Let us work aggressively 
for freer and fairer markets. But more than 
that, let us have the courage to urge that 
more countries start doing what America 
has begun doing so well. Go for growth by 
adopting low-tax, free-market policies that 
will increase jobs, raise their people’s stand- 
ard of living, thereby strengthening 
demand for our products. Nations which 
have stagnated their economies with high 
taxes are weak importers, and this problem 
must be recognized. 
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We do not seek an America that is closed 
to the world; we seek a world that is open 
to America. We do not dream of protecting 
America from others’ success; we seek to 
include everyone in the success of the 
American dream. I’m asking Congress to 
unite with me for intelligent policies that 
provide farmers needed help, without doing 
harm to the budget limitations adopted by 
Congress, and greater freedom for them to 
grow and sell their crops in the market- 
places of the world. 

By working in this spirit, we can avoid 
budget-busting legislation which repeats the 
mistakes of the past, legislation I would not 
hesitate to veto. We must meet our respon- 
sibility to America’s farmers and pass a farm 
bill that provides hope, not measured doses 
of despair. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


National Hispanic Heritage Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5366. September 14, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


One of the greatest strengths of our 
Nation is its rich mixture of people from 
various cultural backgrounds. Americans of 
Hispanic heritage have made an immense 
and unique contribution. In thousands of 
communities across the land, Hispanics are 
a vital element in fostering America’s 
achievements in fields as diverse as the arts 
and industry, agriculture and education, re- 
ligion and business, science and politics. 

People from Spain were among the first 
explorers and settlers in the New World, 
long before the United States became an 
independent Nation. They came in search 
of a better life for themselves and their 
children, and they have helped to create a 
richer life for all of us. 

In our international relations, Hispanic 
Americans also contribute to our Nation’s 
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identity—our own perception of who we 
are and our role in the world. The strong 
family and cultural ties which bind Hispan- 
ics in the United States with our nearest 
neighbors are an important element of 
strength, unity, and understanding in the 
Western Hemisphere. The freedom of our 
neighbors is our freedom. Their security is 
our security. We Americans seek justice, 
economic progress, the spirit of good neigh- 
borliness throughout the hemisphere, and 
we count on Americans of Hispanic herit- 
age for special insight and leadership as we 
work together toward these goals. 

In recognition of the many achievements 
of the Hispanic American community, the 
Congress, by Joint Resolution approved Sep- 
tember 17, 1968 (Public Law 90-498), has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue annually a proclamation designating 
the week which includes September 15 and 
16 as “National Hispanic Heritage Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Sep- 
tember 15, 1985, as National Hispanic Her- 
itage Week, in recognition of the Hispanic 
individuals, families, and communities that 
enrich our national life. I call upon the 
people of the United States, especially the 
educational community, to observe this 
week with appropriate ceremonies and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourteenth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and tenth. 

Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:13 a.m., September 16, 1985] 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Guillermo Descalzi of the 
Spanish International Network. 
September 13, 1985 





Tax Reform 


Q. Mr. President, the major focus of your 
Presidency has been the reactivation of the 
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economy, and many would, of course, argu- 
ably say that you’ve been very successful at 
that. So, the question now is, why now with 
the project of tax reform? 

The President. Well, what we’ve started 
with the economy and the growth that 
we've had—the increase in prosperity 
here—I think is only a beginning. I think 
there’s further to go, and so the tax reform, 
I think, could contribute to economic 
growth. But the main thing is, even without 
that, our present tax system is unfair. It is so 
complicated that a great many people can’t 
determine how inuch they owe the Govern- 
ment without getting expensive legal help. 
And we believe it’s long overdue that we 
have a tax system that is more fair; that is 
simpler, more easily understood by the 
people; and that, at the same time, can 
lower the tax rates in the simplification, re- 
moving some of the loopholes that have led 
to unfair deductions by some, the use of tax 
shelters to avoid, legally, a fair share of tax. 

Q. Now, the question is, if through simpli- 
fication and through the new tax system the 
average amount of money that the individ- 
ual is going to contribute to the IRS is going 
to diminish, how, then, is the Government 
going to compensate for the diminishing tax 
returns that it will take? 

The President. Well, we aren’t going to 
diminish the total tax revenues the Govern- 
ment gets. It’s true we'll lower the rates; it’s 
true that individuals will pay less tax than 
they’re presently paying. The difference 
will be made up in part by what we think 
will be more growth in the economy, and 
the more the economy grows, the more tax 
revenues there'll be. But mainly it’s because 
right now there are a great many people 
who have taken advantage of some well- 
intentioned tax loopholes, as we call them, 
to reduce their personal tax burden, and 
this has resulted in a great unfairness. 

For example, we have people today who 
are paying a higher income tax as individ- 
uals than the great corporations they work 
for are paying as their total tax. So, once we 
change that, the difference will mainly be 
made up by those tax revenues that are 
being avoided by some, and that’s where 
the fairness comes in. Everybody will be 
paying their fair share. 


Q. And we're also banking on the growth 
of the economy. 

Talking about the primary focus of this 
reform, many see the family as the main 
concern of yours, and I would like to ask 
you about which is the main focus of this 
project of yours? 

The President. Well, we think it is aimed 
at the family, and we think that the family 
is the most important unit in our whole 
social structure. As the family goes, so goes 
the Nation. 


But what we are going to do in addition 
to lowering the rates, we are going to make 
the personal deduction for a wage earner 
$4,000. We are going to almost double the 
increase exemption—or deduction for de- 
pendents to $2,000 because it hasn’t nearly 
kept up with inflation over the years—that 
deduction that used to be $600 and then 
came to $1,040. Well, now it’s going to be 
$2,000 under our plan, and thus we feel 
particularly the families at the lower end of 
the earning scale—we could see an average 
family of four that wouldn’t have to pay a 
penny on the first $12,000 of earnings. Also 
we are going to see people that are near 
the poverty line that are going to be 
dropped from the tax rolls entirely. 

Q. Now, Mr. President, tax reform is a 
very serious and complex issue, and there 
have been many attempts in the past. 
There is opposition in Congress, and I 
would like to ask you, in here, which are 
the political angles of tax reform, or are 
there any political angles to it? 


The President. 1 think the main political 
angles have to do with specific changes we 
want to make—some of those deductions I 
am talking about removing—that there are 
special interest groups that will try to pre- 
serve those, and they will get here and 
there some congressional support in behalf 
of one or the others of those features. But I 
believe that overall this may be one of 
those times when we see there are no 
Democrats or Republicans, just Americans, 
because overall there is a bipartisan feeling 
that tax reform is necessary. 

Q. Well, among the Americans, we have 
Hispanic Americans, and, of course, as you 
know, most of Hispanic America—not most, 
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a large proportion of Hispanic America is in 
the modest income category. You already 
talked a little bit about how people with a 
modest income would benefit, but talking 
specifically about Hispanic Americans, most 
of them in a modest income category, how 
would modest-income and middle-income 
Americans benefit from this proposal? 

The President. They would benefit most 
of all, particularly at the lower end of the 
earnings. Right now, you know, there are 
14 brackets—tax brackets that people, 
based on their earnings, fall into. We’re re- 
ducing that to 3—a 15 percent bracket, a 
25 percent bracket, and a 35 percent brack- 


et. 

But, in reality, there’s a fourth bracket— 
zero. The people at the very lowest end 
and there around the poverty line will find 
they no longer have any taxes at all to pay. 
And elderly people that are in that particu- 
lar bracket, some of the handicapped 
people, and then those that are just earning 
but around that location—they won’t have 
any tax to pay at all. 

Nicaragua 

Q. Mr. President, let me go to another 
major concern of your Presidency. I re- 
member interviewing you in Los Angeles in 
1980, and you mentioned as one of your big 
concerns the spread of communism in this 
hemisphere, in the Caribbean and Central 
America. 

Well, one of your most notable successes 
in foreign policy has been Grenada; howev- 
er, we still have Nicaragua, and it continues 
unabated. My question now is, what can 
you tell us that will give us confidence that 
the problems presented now by the Sandi- 
nista regime in Nicaragua will be solved in 
the future? 

The President. Well, I'm optimistic about 
what’s going to happen there. Right now 
we have a totalitarian government—the 
Sandinista government—in Nicaragua. This 
came out of the revolution to overthrow the 
dictator, Somoza. But the people who are 
fighting as the contras against the Sandi- 
nista government now are mainly the 
people who were part of the revolution also 
against Somoza. They came together to 
overthrow that particular regime. 

In 1979 those revolutionaries, including 
the Sandinistas, went to the Organization of 
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American States and asked that Organiza- 
tion to appeal to Somoza to step down so 
the killing could stop. The Organization of 
American States asked them, well, what 
were the goals of their revolution? The 
promise was given that it was to have de- 
mocracy, to have free labor unions, a free 
press, free speech—all the things that we 
associate with democracy and government 
by and of and for the people. 

And then the revolution was over. Well, 
the Sandinistas were probably the most or- 
ganized. They had been a pro-Communist 
organization for years back. They ousted 
frpm the revolution those who had fought 
with them. Some of the leaders had to flee 
into exile; some of them were imprisoned; 
some of them, I’m afraid, were executed. 

And we have this totalitarian govern- 
ment. It is literally a satellite of Cuba, the 
Communist regime in Cuba, and that 
means it’s indirectly a satellite of the Soviet 
Union. It has made it plain that its revolu- 
tion knows no borders, that it is going to be 
the centerpiece here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere for spreading that kind of Commu- 
nist regime throughout the hemisphere. 
Their military has been furnished, and their 
weapons—well, they’re furnishing weapons 
to the guerrillas in their neighboring coun- 
try, El Salvador, where there is a democrat- 
ic government. 

So, we think that in helping, as we have 
been trying to help, the contras—and we’ve 
seen them grow as the dissatisfaction in 
Nicaragua with the Sandinistas spread 
among the people; the forces of the contras 
have grown to around 20,000 in number. 
They’re getting stronger. Deserters from 
the Nicaraguan Army, the Sandinista army, 
are turning up and volunteering as contras. 

So, we think that those people who were 
simply striving for the original promises of 
the revolution to be kept should have our 
help. That does not mean, however, mili- 
tary forces from the United States. All of 
our friends in Latin America have made it 
plain to us—maybe with some memories of 
a far distant past—that, no, they have the 
manpower; they don’t need American man- 
power. They do need our help in supplies 
and weapons and training and so forth, and 
that we’re giving them. 
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And, so, I know that the contras have 
progressed to the point that they have sev- 
eral times offered to lay down their arms 
and negotiate a settlement with the Sandi- 
nistas, their former allies in the revolution, 
and the Sandinistas have repeatedly re- 
fused. But we think they deserve our help. 

Q. Well, you say that we are giving them 
help, and, yes, we are; however, Congress 
has wavered constantly on this issue. It’s 
teeter-tottered between the Boland amend- 
ment and no aid to the contras. And right 
now there is limited humanitarian aid. Has 
Congress been playing politics with the se- 
curity of this hemisphere? 

The President. Well, I hesitate to say that. 
Some may; I don’t know. I think maybe the 
rest were well intentioned, and they’re suf- 
fering from something I call the Vietnam 
syndrome. I think too many of them, still 
remembering our entanglement there 
10,000 miles away from our own land, in 
that that this might lead to our military 
involvement. And, so, they have been cau- 
tious about what we can do. 

As I’ve already explained, we have no in- 
tention of military involvement nor do I 
think it is needed. And I think as more of 
them come to see that, and also as more of 
them have come to realize the real nature 
of the Sandinista government—that it is a 
totalitarian, Communist government—that 
that opposition is lessening. 


Immigration Reform 


Q. Mr. President, another very important 
issue for Hispanic Americans is that of im- 
migration. As you know, there have been 
attempts in the past at immigration reform. 
This is the third time that Senator Simpson 
is pushing his own version of immigration 
reform through Congress—and Congress- 
men Rodino and Mazzoli in the House—do 
you support thisP Are you behind this at- 
tempt? Would you sign into law a Simpson- 
Rodino-Mazzoli bill if it comes to be? 

The President. 1 have to say that, begin- 
ning back in 1981, I supported the principle 
of reform in our immigration laws because 
we, in a way, have lost control of our bor- 
ders. Right now, I have to say with regard 
to the Simpson bill that—and we’ve in- 
formed of this—that we support generally 


his bill, but there are some amendments 
that we think are necessary. 

For one, we very much need in any im- 
migration bill—we need protection for 
people who are in this country and who 
have not become citizens, for example, that 
they are protected and legitimized and 
given permanent residency here. And we 
want to see some things of that kind added 
to the immigration bill. 


Hispanic Americans 


Q. Mr. President, this is my last question, 
really, and I want to ask you simply if you 
have any messages for the Hispanic commu- 
nity in America that’s listening to you. 

The President. Well, yes, I do. Our whole 
country is made up of people who came 
here from someplace else, either the indi- 
viduals themselves or, like myself—in my 
case it was grandparents, others it’s their 
parents—but we represent the cultures and 
the diversity of the whole world. And we’ve 
come together in what some people called a 
melting pot and created a whole new breed 
of human being called an American. And I 
have to say, I think America’s great success 
in the world has been the result of this 
diversity and this understanding and 
coming together of such diverse peoples. 

And I just have to say that our Hispanic 
Americans—their contribution to America is 
not surpassed by that of any other people. 
They have brought a great warmth, and 
they have brought great traditions of 
family. In our wars, they have brought 
great service and great heroism and loyalty 
to this country. And all I would like to say 
to them is, God bless them all, and vaya con 
Dios. 


Q. And vaya con Dios, tambien, Senor 
Presidente. Muchas gracias. 

The President. Gracias. 

Q. Thank you very much. 


Note: The interview began at 3:25 p.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on September 16. 
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Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences 





Nomination of Two Members of the Board 
of Regents. September 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Regents of 
the Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences for terms expiring June 20, 
1991. 


Mario Efrain Ramirez would succeed William R. 
Roy. Dr. Ramirez is in the private practice of 
medicine in Rio Grande City, TX. He is a char- 
ter fellow of the American Academy of Family 
Physicians and a charter member and diplo- 
mate of the American Board of Family Prac- 
tice. He graduated from the University of 
Texas (B.A., 1945) and the University of Ten- 
nessee (M.D., 1948). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Roma, TX. He was 
born April 3, 1926, in Roma, TX. 

Carol Johnson Johns would succeed Lauro F. 
Cavazos. Dr. Johns is associate professor, assist- 
ant dean, and director of continuing education 
at Johns Hopkins University. She is a full-time 
faculty member of Johns Hopkins University in 
the respiratory division. She graduated from 
Wellesley College (B.A., 1944) and Johns Hop- 
kins University (M.D., 1950). She is married, 
has three children, and resides in Baltimore, 
MD. She was born June 18, 1923, in Baltimore, 
MD. 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 





Appointment of Stanley M. Freehling as a 
Member. September 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Stanley M. Freehling to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities. He will suc- 
ceed Gabriele Murdock. 

He is a partner in Freehling and Co. in 
Chicago, IL. He also serves as a trustee of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. He was chair- 
man of the board of the Illinois Arts Coun- 
cil in 1971-1973. He has been an active 
member of the Chicago Theatre Group, the 
National Corporation Theatre Fund, and 
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Sadler’s 
London. 

He graduated from the University of 
Stockholm (B.A., 1947). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in Chicago, IL. 
He was born July 2, 1924, in Chicago. 


Wells Theatre Association in 


National Advisory Council on Women’s 
Educational Programs 





Nomination of Hazel M. Richardson To Be 
a Member. September 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Hazel M. Richardson to be 
a member of the National Advisory Council 
on Women’s Educational Programs for a 
term expiring May 8, 1988. She would suc- 
ceed Eleanor Thomas Elliott. 

She is vice chancellor of government af- 
fairs at the University of California at Santa 
Barbara. Previously she was deputy regional 
campaign director for Reagan-Bush ’84. She 
has served as regional chairman, chancel- 
lor’s council, at the University of California 
at Santa Barbara. 

She graduated from the University of 
California at Los Angeles (B.A., 1967). She 
has two children and resides in Santa Bar- 
bara. She was born February 15, 1947, in 
Redlands, CA. 


John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 





Nomination of Thomas W. Moses To Be a 
Member of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts. September 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas W. Moses to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts (John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts). This is an initial appoint- 
ment. 

Since 1969 he has been serving as chair- 
man of the board of the Indianapolis Water 
Co. Previously he was chairman of the 
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board of the First National City Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

He serves as chairman of the board and 
director of Compucom Development Corp.; 
director of Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co.; director of Merchants National 
Corp.; and director of Park Fletcher, Inc. 
He is vice chairman of the capital fund for 
the Indianapolis Ballet League and honor- 
ary chairman of the capital fund for the 
Indianapolis Art League. 

He graduated from Washington & Lee 
University (A.B., 1939) and Yale University 
(LL.B., 1942). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Indianapolis, IN. He 
was born January 30, 1919, in Benton, IL. 


Board for International Food and 
Agricultural Development 





Appointment of L. William Mc Nutt, Jr., as 
a Member. September 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint L. William Mc Nutt, Jr., to 
be a member of the Board for International 
Food and Agricultural Development for a 
term expiring December 6, 1987. He will 
succeed Ernest T. Marshall. 

Mr. McNutt is director and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Collin Street Bakery in 
Corsicana, TX. He also serves as a director 
of Interfirst Bank of Corsicana; Navarro 
Pecan Co.; Data Dallas Corp.; and Dexter 
Lloyds Insurance Co. 

He graduated from Vanderbilt University 
(B.A., 1949). He is married, has four chil- 
dren, and resides in Corsicana, TX. He was 
born June 16, 1925, in Corsicana. 


Advisory Committee for Trade 
Negotiations 





Appointment of Benjamin Frank as a 
Member. September 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Benjamin Frank to be a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 


Trade Negotiations for a term of 2 years. 
This is a reappointment. 

Since 1971 Mr. Frank has been with 
Allied Stores Corp. and is currently serving 
as senior vice president. He served as exec- 
utive vice president of the Hament Corp. in 
1969-1971 and as deputy commissioner of 
the Office of General Services of the State 
of New York in 1967-1969. He was in the 
private practice of law with the firm of 
Dubow, Frank & Dubow in New York in 
1963-1967. 

He graduated from Boston University 
(B. Se., 1958) and New York University 
School of Law (J.D., 1961). He is married, has 
three children, and resides in New York 
City. He was born February 10, 1934, in 
Montreal, Canada. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Regional Journalists. 
September 16, 1985 





The President. Good afternoon, and wel- 
come to the White House. 

Like millions of Americans, Nancy and I 
recently returned from our summer vaca- 
tion. My horse and I got reacquainted, and 
I had time to reflect once again on the old 
truth inherited from the cavalry that there’s 
nothing so good for the inside of a man as 
the outside of a horse. 

Now, fall is nearly here, and the nation’s 
begun another season of work and achieve- 
ment. I can’t think of a better way to begin 
the new season here at the White House 
than by speaking to you, the representa- 
tives of newspapers and television and radio 
stations out there in the real America, and 
through you, I hope, to the communities 
that you serve. 

Today our country’s at peace, and our 
economy is in good health. The inflation 
rate, which was in double digits when we 
first took office, is under 4 percent, sizably 
so. Interest rates have dropped dramatically 
and are still easing down. And already this 
year we've seen the creation, this year, so 
far of more than 900,000 jobs. And last 
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month, the Census Bureau reported that 
between 1983 and ’84, the poverty rate in 
America showed the sharpest drop in 16 
years. 

In all, more than 1,800,000 Americans 
were lifted out of poverty. Gains were 
shared by virtually every major group, in- 
cluding children, the elderly, and blacks. 
Income among Hispanic families rose by a 
remarkable 6.8 percent, and that was more 
than double the percent for the rest of us. 

It all goes to show that the answer to 
poverty is not more government programs 
and redistribution. The answer to poverty is 
economic growth through greater freedom. 

And despite all this good news, we can do 
even better. And I'd like to spend just a 
moment on our historic new initiative. I’m 
sure you’ve heard about it—tax reform. 

When the income tax first became law 
back in 1913, the tax code amounted to just 
15 pages. Today it runs four volumes, and 
the complexity alone is staggering. But 
worse is the unfairness, the simple injustice 
that the complexity engenders. You just 
know that with a tax code that complicated, 
there’re going to be accountants and law- 
yers who know how to make it work to 
their clients’ advantage and that ordinary 
Americans who can’t afford such high-paid 
advice will end up paying for it with higher 
taxes. 

Today some individuals are able to take 
so-called educational cruises, ocean luxury 
liners, to buy sky boxes at sports arenas, and 
write it all off as business expense. Many 
Americans pay more in Federal income 
taxes each year than the giant corporations 
they work for. 

Now, I’ve been preaching the gospel of 
the enterprise system for more years than I 
can remember. Business people are the 
ones who provide many of our jobs, create 
much of America’s wealth, and they have 
my enduring admiration. What I am against 
is the unfair tax system that allows some 
businesses to take perfectly legal deductions 
_ by any standards of fairness are ridicu- 
ous. 

The key idea in our proposal is that by 
ironing out the complexities, closing loop- 
holes, making everyone pay their fair share, 
we can lower tax rates, almost double the 
personal exemption, make the system more 
equitable, and do it all without a loss in 
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revenue. Lower tax rates, nearly doubling 
the personal exemption, end the _ loop- 
holes—it all adds up to fairness, stronger 
growth, more jobs, and renewed hope for 
our future. 

Well, next summer’s a long way off, but if 
you thought your vacation was good this 
year, just wait till next August. You see, 
after being on a horse, the next best thing 
for a man is lower tax rates. [Laughter] 

Thank you again for joining us here 
today. And I’m going to quit with the 
monologue and you perhaps have some 
questions that—— 


Farm Situation 


Q. Mr. President, you have repeatedly 
warned Congress that you will veto any 
budget-busting farm bill. A lot of farmers in 
Minnesota are concerned as to what price 
to farmers does this administration intend 
to hold the line on farm spending? And will 
you, at some point, be forced to either 
rescue the Farm Credit System or approve 
a farm bill that exceeds budgetary limits? 

The President. First, let me just say that 
our administration has spent more, more 
has been spent since our administration’s 
been here on farm programs than ever in 
the history of our country. And what we 
have right now—we believe, incidentally, 
that the Government programs are the 
cause of much of the farmers’ problem. And 
we believe that we can’t pull the rug out 
from under an industry that has gotten used 
to this government participation. That 
wouldn’t be right. But we have an obliga- 
tion to not only correct what is wrong but 
to do it in such a way as to not penalize the 
farmers. 

We have a short-term problem—or 
answer. We're going to do something with 
regard to those farmers who borrowed— 
and under the double-digit inflation the 
land prices were high. Now they’ve come 
down with the corraling of inflation, left 
many farmers out on a limb. We’re going to 
have a short-term program of loans and fi- 
nancial aid for those farmers. 

But we want to embark—and this is what 
we want to work with Congress on—is to 
have a long-term program that will be 
pointing to a date certain down the line 
where we can say to the farmers, as of that 
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point, we’re going to phase these programs 
out, these regulations, and so forth and 
have you out in the free marketplace as of 
such and such a year. 

And we think that this can work, because 
the two-thirds of farming that is not and 
never has been included in the Govern- 
ment programs is not part of the great crisis 
today and is not having the trouble. They 
have known a consistent increase in the per 
capita consumption of their produce, where 
the rest of farming has known a per capita 
decrease in that consumption. 

So, we think that is the way to help the 
farmers and, at the same time, do all that 
we can out in the world markets and so 
forth to see that they get a fair shot at 
export markets and all. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. Let me take him and then 
I'll be back—— 


Latin America 


Q. Mr. President, as another priority of 
your administration, Central America. This 
weekend, Nicaragua again attacked Hondu- 
ras. And I wonder, and also know that Hon- 
duras wonders, what can the United States 
do if these attacks continue against Hondu- 
ras and Costa Rica? 

The President. Well, I don’t say that I—or 
I wouldn’t talk if I did have anything about 
a specific thing that we would do. But I 
thought that Honduras behaved nobly and 
was well within their rights, because Hon- 
duras responded against that battery that, 
as I understand it, caused casualties on their 
side of the border with an aerial strike and 
took it out. 

We have been supportive of Honduras 
and Costa Rica and Guatemala, the other 
Central American countries. There’s no 
question but all of them have, to a certain 
extent, been preyed upon by the Sandinista 
government. 

We are, as you know—continue to be sup- 
portive of the contras, and they are gaining 
in strength every day. They now number 
some 20,000. Their goal is to restore the 
true revolution. The Sandinista government 
is a totalitarian, Communist government 
here in the mainland of the Americas, and 
we feel that all of us have a stake in seeing 
that they’re not allowed to export that revo- 

lution to other Latin American countries. 


I think there’s more of a support and an 
agreement between the countries of Latin 
America and the United States than we’ve 
known in many years. And we'll do what 
we can. We have no plans for military 
action of our own in any Latin American 
country nor do we think it’s necessary; in 
fact, it isn’t wanted by our friends down 
there. And we’re continuing to support the 
Contadora process and its 21 goals. 


Government Employees 


Q. Mr. President, your administration has 
tried to bring business practices to govern- 
ment to make it run more like a business. 
The guiding principle of many successful 
businesses is to treat employees like win- 
ners and problemsolvers. Yet as President, 
many times you’ve gone on television in 
speeches around the country and blamed 
the bureaucrats for the Government’s prob- 
lems that may have been caused by past 
Presidents or past Congresses. How do you 
feel about the Federal employee, and what 
message do you have for them? 

The President. 1 think there are thou- 
sands and thousands of Federal employees 
that are performing a great service for this 
country and for their fellow citizens, and 
they’re doing a great job. On the other 
hand, there are some ills of bureaucracy 
that cannot be overlooked, that programs 
many times that are started by government 
in the best of intentions—and then the bu- 
reaucracy that is created to manage that 
program, its first priority becomes to pre- 
serve the bureaucracy. And we have to be 
ready to deal with that. But that isn’t to 
overlook the fact, as I say, of the great serv- 
ice performed by so many government em- 
ployees. We have reduced the number of 
government employees, without any loss of 
service to the people, by—I guess it’s 
around a hundred thousand by now. And 
we feel that the elected representatives of 
government have got to determine the 
policy of government, not the permanent 
structure. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, first of all, I’m Bill 
Sharp from Charleston, South Carolina. We 
would like to have you there. If you would 
like to come, I have an extra bedroom in 
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the house if you and Mrs. Reagan need a 
place to stay. 

In your upcoming talks with Mr. Gorba- 
chev, do you believe that dealing with a 
Communist is a Communist is a Commu- 
nist. That is to say, whether it’s Mr. Gorba- 
chev or anybody else, essentially it is deal- 
ing with the Communists. And also do you 
take or seek Mr. Nixon’s advice in the up- 
coming summit? 

The President. 1 have frequently talked 
with President Nixon. He had great experi- 
ence and I think is most knowledgeable on 
international affairs. And certainly he had a 
number of—well, he had a leader that was 
there while he was there and had a number 
of meetings, both in this country and there, 
with that leader. My problem for the first 
few years was they kept dying on me. 
[Laughter] But the— 

No, I feel, though, that there’s one thing 
that you have to recognize: There are great 
differences between our two systems. And 
they’re not going to like ours, and we don’t 
like theirs, but we have to live in the world 
together. 

And I think one line recently written by 
former President Nixon was very true. He 
said of our country, we want peace; he said 
the Soviet Union needs peace. And they do, 
with this great, massive buildup, the great- 
est the world has ever seen in military 
might. 

We have augmented our forces and, I 
think, have given them reason to believe 
that we’re not going to allow them to get 
such a superiority in weapons that they can 
someday lay down an ultimatum. But I 
think the thing of the summit and what we 
would hope to do is to make them recog- 
nize that we both have to live in the world 
together, and it doesn’t mean that we have 
to love each other or that we have to 
change each other’s system, but that we 
can—there are areas where we can—we’re 
the only two nations in the world, I think, 
that could start another world war. We’re 
also the two that could prevent one from 
starting. 

And we're going to try to find a way to 
deal practically with them. 


Nicaragua 
Q. Mr. Reagan, you referred to Nicaragua 
a while back. The contras you’re support- 
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ing, are they not merely remnants of the 
Somozista government down there which 
was in and of itself totalitarian? 

The President. 'm glad you asked that 
question. No, they aren’t. There are some 
there, some that were formerly connected 
with the National Guard, but there are also 
a great many who were part of the revolu- 
tion. What the Sandinistas did—that wasn’t 
their revolution alone, they were just one 
factor in it of the groups that had come 
together to oust Somoza. 

But once they got in, they do what the 
Communists have traditionally done. Now, 
their idea of a consensus government is for 
them to run it. And they ousted other revo- 
lutionary leaders; they took over for them- 
selves. Some were exiled; some, I think, 
were executed; some were imprisoned. 

And you have many of the former revolu- 
tionaries that are now in the contras. And 
what they’re after is reinstituting the goals. 
Remember that the revolutionaries, 1979, 
went to the Organization of American 
States. And they asked the Organization to 
appeal to Somoza to step down and let the 
killing end. And the Organization asked, 
what are the goals of your revolution, and 
they were given. And the goals were: plu- 
ralistic society, democracy, freedom of 
speech, free labor unions, freedom of 
press—all the things that go with a democ- 
racy. They have never kept one of those 
promises. As I say, they ousted the rest, and 
it became the—well, the Sandinista govern- 
ment was a pro-Communist organization 
before there was a revolution. 

So, this is what we’re trying to bring 
about, and it isn’t just a case of the Somozis- 
tas trying to get back in at all. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Ms. Mathis. One more question. 

The President. 1 promised someone 
here—then there will be one more after 
this one. 


Tax Reform 


Q. Mr. President, according to figures 
from the Massachusetts Department of Rev- 
enue, when you take Social Security tax in- 


1 Susan K. Mathis, Special Assistant to 
the President and Director of the Office of 
Media Relations. 
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creases, only the very wealthy will actually 
be getting decreases according to your tax 
plan. Now, granted that those Social Securi- 
ty tax increases were passed before you 
came into office, still, it doesn’t seem con- 
sistent with your goal of fairness. 

The President. The Social Security tax, of 
course, is—and as you say, has been in- 
creased at a time when it look liked—when 
we came here, we gave Social Security until 
July of ’*83—then it would be broke. And 
then after using the issue in ’82 politically, 
our opponents, shortly after the election, 
came to us and said, now, what are we 
going to do about Social Security. They 
denied it had any problems. And we had a 
bipartisan commission that reorganized 
Social Security and has put it on a sound 
financial footing. 

The Social Security tax, there’s no ques- 
tion, many people are paying a higher tax 
there than they are in the income tax. But 
there will be a sizable decrease in the over- 
all tax because while they'll still be paying 
that, theyll be paying much less in their 
income tax. 

Right now our estimate is that between 
$15,000 and $20,000 a year incomes, the 
individuals will be getting about a 13% per- 
cent average decrease in taxes. From 20 to 
30,000, that will drop to a little under 9 
percent, 8.7 percent by our estimates. And 
as you go up in the income tax brackets— 
actually the average deduction or cut in 
taxes is going to get less. So, we think that 
this is fair from top to bottom. We talked 
about 3 instead of 14 brackets: 15, 25, and 
35. There is a fourth bracket: zero, because 
those people who are down at or near the 
poverty line are going to be off the tax rolls 
all together and not pay any tax at all. 

So, we think there’s no way they can dis- 
tort the figures. The other day, with all the 
campaign that’s being waged in New York 
with regard to the one feature of the pro- 
gram—tax, State and local tax deduction— 
the comptroller of New York has done a 
study and has estimated that New Yorkers 
will get $588 million a year in tax cuts. So, I 
think that we can stand on ours that it is 
going to be fair, and it is going to result in 
individual as well as a certain business tax 
decrease. 

Where we're going to remain revenue 
neutral is we’re going to have some people 


paying taxes that are not now paying their 
fair share. 

Ms. Mathis. Last question. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. President, despite your—— 

The President. 1 heard this voice a couple 
of times here before. 


Protectionism 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Mr. Presi- 
dent, everybody believes your’re going to 
veto the textile import after it comes to 
your desk. Let me ask you, sir, are you 
going to veto it if it does, and what would 
you say to textile workers in places like the 
Carolinas and Virginia who believe that 
their jobs depend on a bill which would 
limit foreign imports? 

The President. I should have taken one of 
the—{laughter]. Well, first of all, let me say, 
I have a rule. I never say veto or not veto 
until something reaches my desk, because 
what started out be an apple might arrive 
there an orange, so I'll wait till that to 
answer that part of your question. 

But now, let me say one thing about this 
whole idea of protectionism and, with 
regard to those employees in industries 
where they think their—the possibility of 
losing their jobs. We have a program, and 
we're supporting a program of providing 
funds for retraining and relocation of 
people who lose their jobs because of indus- 
tries of this kind. Remember, also, that we 
have a lot of people losing their jobs, not 
because of this, but in other industries be- 
cause of change in the industries—modern 
technology that has now made the industry 
use fewer employees; some things that are 
just out of date, but other new industries 
have come along. 

The truth of the matter is, with regard to 
jobs, we have the highest percentage of the 
labor pool employed that we’ve ever had in 
the history of our country, the labor pool 
being everyone in the country, male and 
female, from 16 to 65—highest percentage 
of those. Last month 332,000 people found 
jobs. In the last 33 months, new jobs have 
been created for more than 8 million 
people. 

So, yes, this can happen. But with protec- 
tionism to favor one industry over another, 
no one ever looks over their shoulder at the 
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retaliation that, then, throws people out of 
work in other jobs. 

So, let me say this one thing about pro- 
tectionism: that it’s good to be old enough 
to remember the Great Depression, which I 
do. I was looking for my first job in 1932. 
The Smoot-Hawley tariff was passed, a 
great protectionist measure. It spread the 
Depression worldwide; it prolonged it and 
kept it in existence until World War II after 
about 10 years—was the only thing that 
ended the Great Depression. More than a 
thousand economists appealed to Herbert 
Hoover to veto the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 
But there was a classic example of protec- 
tionism, overall protectionism, and _ its 
result. 

Now, Id like to say a word or two about 
it. Looking at these last 33 months, 8 mil- 
lion new jobs without the protectionist 
things that we’re asking. And Id like to 
point out that this, in coupling with the 
trade deficit, that has so many people con- 
cerned—it’d be nice if we didn’t have one, 
but we’re the biggest exporters it is in the 
world. 

In these 33 months, we’ve had this great 
trade deficit. And I hear this linked to 
people losing jobs, but we gained 8 million 
new jobs. In the Great Depression—every 
one of those 10 years of the Great Depres- 
sion—we had a trade balance that was in 
surplus on our side, and yet we had the 
greatest depression we’ve ever had in this 
country. 

But protectionism—we want to do, as I 
say—we will try to help the people that, 
through no fault of their own, are—if there 
is a cutback and are going to lose jobs. But, 
at the same time, we want fair trade, and 
we've already announced the things we’re 
going to do to try and see that the world 
can be out there in the free marketplace 
competing on even ground. 

We'll do all those things. We will take 
actions against countries that are unfairly 
militating against us, keeping us out of their 
markets, or whatever. But there’s no way 
that you can go for protectionism without 
having it a two-way street and retaliation. 
And the retaliation will be against others in 
other industries. 

The American farmer knows that most of 
all. There was a farm question. The Ameri- 
can farmer knows—he’s one of our biggest 
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exporters now—and he knows that the easi- 
est way to retaliate is against farm exports. 

So, we’re just going to continue to try for 
free and fair markets and believe that that’s 
the answer that we should have. 

Ms. Mathis. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. They’ve told me I’ve got 
to—in fact, I am late, aren’t IP I’ve kept you 
here too long, and I’m sorry. It’s just like on 
those other press conferences—there’s 
always more hands than there are answers. 
And I’m sorry that I can’t get to all of you 
here, but again, I appreciate very much 
your being here. It’s good to have you from 
outside the beltway and have a chance to 
meet with you here. And I hope the brief- 
ings you’ve been getting have been helpful 
to all of you. 

And now, I'd better get out of here, or I'll 
get scolded. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. at a 


luncheon for the journalists in the State 
Dining Room at the White House. 


United States Institute of Peace 





Nomination of Two Members of the Board 


of Directors. September 16, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Institute of Peace for 
terms of 4 years expiring January 19, 1989. 
These are new positions. 


Dennis L. Bark, of California, is professor of his- 
tory, emeritus, at the Hoover Institution in 
Stanford, CA. He served at the Hoover Institu- 
tion in various capacities including deputy di- 
rector and senior fellow and executive secre- 
tary of the National, Peace and Public Affairs 
Fellows Program. He graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1964) and the Free University 
of Berlin (Ph.D., 1970). He was born March 30, 
1942, in Appleton, WI, and now resides in 
Stanford, CA. 


Evron M. Kirkpatrick is president of the Helen 
Dwight Reid Educational Foundation in Wash- 
ington, DC. Previously he served as executive 
director of the American Political Science 
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Foundation. He graduated from the University 
of Illinois (M.A., 1932), Yale University (Ph.D., 
1939), and Indiana University (LL.D., 1977). 
He was born August 15, 1911, in Raub, IN, and 
now resides in Washington, DC. 


Citizenship Day and Constitution 
Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5367. September 16, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In this, the commencement year of the 
100th anniversary renovation of the Statue 
of Liberty, Americans are called on to 
renew and deepen their appreciation of the 
unique and precious heritage passed on to 
us by our Founding Fathers. This heritage 
finds its most sustained and formal expres- 
sion in the United States Constitution. It is 
truly a marvel that a group of people as- 
sembled from a small population could de- 
velop a document capable of guiding the 
course of this Nation through nearly 200 
years of growth to become the greatest on 
earth. The wisdom and foresight of the ar- 
chitects of the Constitution is manifest in 
the fact that this dynamic document has 
required so few amendments over the 198 
years of its existence, and has remained a 
powerful governing tool throughout. 

The kind of society our Constitution has 
created—free and fair and reformable— 
helps to explain the desire of many foreign 
nationals to become United States citizens. 
Last year, over a quarter of a million 
people, more than ever before in a single 
year, took the oath of United States citizen- 
ship. Clearly the fire of liberty enshrined in 
the Constitution is not only a hearth to 
warm, it remains a beacon that draws 
people from every continent. 

How grateful to God all Americans should 
be that our Constitution remains as Judge 
David Davis observed more than a century 
ago: “A law for rulers and people, equally in 
war and peace, and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men, at all 
times, and under all circumstances.” 


In recognition of the importance of our 
Constitution and the role of our citizenry in 
shaping our government, the Congress, by 
Joint Resolution of February 29, 1952 (36 
U.S.C. 153), designated September 17 of 
each year as Citizenship Day and author- 
ized the President to issue annually a proc- 
lamation calling upon officials of the gov- 
ernment to display the flag on all govern- 
ment buildings on that day. The Congress, 
by Joint Resolution of August 2, 1956 (36 
U.S.C. 159), also requested the President to 
proclaim the period beginning September 
17 and ending September 23 of each year 
as Constitution Week. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, call 
upon appropriate government officials to 
display the flag of the United States on all 
government buildings on Citizenship Day, 
September 17, 1985. I urge Federal, State 
and local officials, as well as leaders of civic, 
educational, and religious organizations, to 
conduct appropriate ceremonies and pro- 
grams that day to commemorate the occa- 
sion. 

I also proclaim the period beginning Sep- 
tember 17 and ending September 23, 1985, 
as Constitution Week, and I urge all Ameri- 
cans to observe that week with fitting cere- 
monies and activities in their schools, 
churches, and other suitable places. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and tenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:59 a.m., September 17, 1985] 


United Nations 





Nominations of U.S. Representatives and 
Alternate Representatives to the 40th 
Session of the General Assembly. 
September 17, 1985 





The President intends to nominate the 
following individuals to be Representatives 
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and Alternate Representatives of the 
United States of America to the 40th Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations: 


To be Representatives: 


Vernon Walters, of Florida, Representative of 
the United States of America to the United 
Nations and the Representative of the United 
States of America in the Security Council of 
the United Nations; 


Herbert Stuart Okun, of the District of Colum- 
bia, Deputy Representative of the United 
States to the United Nations; 


Gerald B.H. Solomon, United States Representa- 
tive from the State of New York; 


Daniel A. Mica, United States Representative 
from the State of Florida; and 


John Davis Lodge, of Connecticut, former 
United States Ambassador to Switzerland 
(1983-1985). 


To be Alternate Representatives: 

Robinson Risner, 
USAF (ret.); 

Patricia Mary Byrne, of Ohio, Deputy Repre- 
sentative of the United States in the Security 
Council of the United Nations—designate; 

Joseph V. Reed, of New York, United States Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council—designate; and 

Hugh Montgomery, of Virginia, Alternate United 
States Representative to the United Nations for 
Special Political Affairs. 


of Texas, brigadier general, 


Permanent Committee for the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Devise 





Appointment of Richard B. Morris as a 
Member. September 17, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Richard B. Morris to be a 
member of the Permanent Committee for 
the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise for a 
term of 8 years. He will succeed Philip B. 
Kurland. 

Dr. Morris is the Gouverneur Morris pro- 
fessor emeritus of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Prior to teaching at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he was a professor at City Universi- 
ty. He was a visiting professor at the Uni- 
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versity of Hawaii and Princeton University; 
a distinguished professor at the Free Uni- 
versity of Berlin; and a Fulbright research 
scholar at the Sorbonne. He has served as 
president of the American Historical Asso- 


- ciation and of the Society of American His- 


torians. He received a New York State spe- 
cial citation for historic preservation in 
1982. 

He graduated from City College of New 
York (A.B., 1924), Columbia University 
(A.M., Ph.D., 1925, 1930), and Hebrew 
Union College (L.H.D., 1963). He received 
his Litt.D. in 1976 from Columbia Universi- 
ty and Rutgers University. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Mount 
Vernon, NY. He was born July 24, 1904, in 
New York City. 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
September 17, 1985 





The Nation’s Economy 


The President. Good evening. Please be 
seated. I have a statement here. 

We've been pleased to see mounting evi- 
dence of new strength in our economy. By 
following policies of lower taxes and free 
and fair trade, America has led the world 
with 33 straight months of growth and 
more than 8 million new jobs. Inflation has 
been held under 4 percent and, meanwhile, 
nations clinging to high taxes and protec- 
tionist policies have not only failed to match 
our performance, they’ve lost jobs and seen 
their investment flow to the United States. 

Opportunity is our engine of progress. So, 
I’m asking Congress to work with me and 
not against me to control Federal spending, 
to pass our fair share tax plan lowering rates 
further, open up closed markets overseas, 
and urge other nations to cut their high tax 
rates to strengthen their economies and 
ability to buy American products. 

We need stronger growth not just at 
home but throughout the world. And we 
must have free and fair trade for all. This is 
the path of cooperation and success that 
will make our people more productive and 
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that can lead to a decade of growth and 10 
million new jobs in the next 4 years. 

But there’s another path that can only 
lead away from opportunity and progress: A 
mindless stampede toward protectionism 
will be a one-way trip to economic disaster. 
That’s the lesson of the Smoot-Hawley tariff 
in 1930, which helped to trigger a world- 
wide trade war that spread, deepened, and 
prolonged the worst depression in history. 
And I know; I lived through that period. 
I’ve seen and felt the agony this nation en- 
dured because of that dreadful legislation. 

If we repeat that same mistake, we'll pay 
a price again. Americans whose jobs depend 
upon exports of machinery, commercial air- 
craft, high-tech electronics, and chemical 
products could well be the first targets of 
retaliation. Agriculture and industry, al- 
ready in great difficulty, would be even 
more vulnerable. Protectionist tariffs would 
invite retaliation that could enliven a—or 
deliver, I should say, an economic death 
blow to literally tens of thousands of Ameri- 
can family farms. 

We’ve begun doing many good things for 
America these last 44% years. Much remains 
to be done and can be done. So, let us not 
place all that progress, all our hopes for the 
future at risk by starting down on a slippery 
slope of impulsive acts and imprudent judg- 
ment. And this is a time for cool heads and 
clear vision, and now my vision says that I 
should call on you, Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, as you head toward the 
summit, one of the big questions is whether 
you would be willing to explore the possibil- 
ity of a tradeoff on the space weapons or 
big cuts in the Soviet arsenal. And I'd like 
to follow up. 

The President. Helen, no, we're talking 
about the Strategic Dcfense Initiative now. 
I’m sorry that anyone ever used the appel- 
lation Star Wars for it because it isn’t that. 
It is purely to see if we can find a defensive 
weapon so that we can get rid of the idea 
that our deterrence should be the threat of 
retaliation, whether from the Russians 
toward us or us toward them, of the slaugh- 
ter of millions of people by way of nuclear 
weapons. And rather than that kind of ne- 
gotiation, I think at this summit meeting 


what we should take up is the matter of 
turning toward defensive weapons as an al- 
ternative to this just plain naked nuclear 
threat of each side saying we can blow up 
the other. And I would hope that if such a 
weapon proves practical, that then we can 
realistically eliminate these horrible offen- 
sive weapons—nuclear weapons—entirely. 

And I also have to point out that with 
regard to whether that would be a bargain- 
ing chip—which I don’t see it as that at 
all—is the fact that the Soviet Union is al- 
ready ahead of us in this same kind of re- 
search. They have been doing it much 
longer than us, seeking a defensive weapon 
also 


Q. And you're really saying, then, that 
you are not going to negotiate and that you 
really want to test just to see if it’s practical. 
But aren’t you really paving the way 
toward a militarization of the heavens, be- 
cause the Soviets are bound to build up a 
weapon—offensive to counter the Star 
Wars. 

The President. No, the strategic defense 
that we’re seeking is something that can, 
just as an antiaircraft gun once could pro- 
tect you against bombers, could be used 
against these offensive weapons—the mis- 
siles. And it doesn’t mean no negotiation at 
all. As a matter of fact, the side that has not 
been negotiating—with all of our months 
and months of meetings in Geneva and the 
arms talks—is the Soviet Union. 

We have offered at least six versions of a 
possible reduction and six different ways to 
enlist their interest in negotiating with us in 
a reduction of warheads. They have come 
back with nothing. They simply won’t dis- 
cuss it or negotiate. 

But the original idea of weapons in space 
dealt with the thought that, in addition to 
the present missiles that we have, that 
somebody would place weapons of that kind 
in orbit in space with the ability to call 
them down on any target wherever they 
wanted to in the world, and we agreed. 

This isn’t anything of what we’re talking 
about. We’re talking about a weapon that 
won’t kill people; it'll kill weapons. And, as 
I say, they have been exploring this, but 
there’s a great deal of room for negotiation. 
The room would be if and when such a 
weapon does prove feasible, then prior to 
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any deployment, to sit down with the other 
nations of the world and say, “Here. Now, 
isn’t this an answer?” 

I don’t see it as being something that we 
would add to our arsenal to increase our 
ability over them. I see it as the time then 
that you could say, “Isn’t this the answer to 
any of us having nuclear weapons?” 


Federal Support for AIDS Research 


Q. Mr. President, the Nation’s best-known 
AIDS scientist says the time has come now 
to boost existing research into what he 
called a minor moonshot program to attack 
this AIDS epidemic that has struck fear into 
the Nation’s health workers and even its 
schoolchildren. Would you support a mas- 
sive government research program against 
AIDS like the one that President Nixon 
launched against cancer? 

The President. | have been supporting it 
for more than 4 years now. It’s been one of 
the top priorities with us, and over the last 
4 years, and including what we have in the 
budget for ’86, it will amount to over a half 
a billion dollars that we have provided for 
research on AIDS in addition to what I’m 
sure other medical groups are doing. And 
we have $100 million in the budget this 
year; it'll be 126 million next year. So, this 
is a top priority with us. Yes, there’s no 
question about the seriousness of this and 
the need to find an answer. 

Q. If I could follow up, sir. The scientist 
who talked about this, who does work for 
the Government, is in the National Cancer 
Institute. He was referring to your program 
and the increase that you proposed as being 
not nearly enough at this stage to go for- 
ward and really attack the problem. 

The President. 1 think with our budgetary 
constraints and all, it seems to me that $126 
million in a single year for research has got 
to be something of a vital contribution. 
Meeting with Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev 

Q. Mr. President, why has the United 
States consistently played down expecta- 
tions of what will happen at the summit 
meeting when you meet with Mr. Gorba- 
chev in November, even as the Soviet 
Union has insisted that summit meetings 
are for grand and important decisions and 
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sought to raise our expectations. And I'd 
like to follow up, sir. 

The President. Well, it worries me a little 
bit that they go out of their way to try and 
raise expectations, in view of summits in 
the past and what has come of them. 

Maybe we were overly concerned, but 
we were worried that there might build up 
a euphoria and that people would be ex- 
pecting something of a near miracle to 
come out of that summit. But I don’t mind 
saying right now, we take this summit very 
seriously. And we’re going to try to get into 
real discussions that we would hope could 
lead to a change in the relationship be- 
tween the two countries—not that we'll 
learn to love each other; we won’t—but a 
change in which we can remove this threat 
of possible war or nuclear attack from be- 
tween us and that we can recognize that, 
while we don’t like their system and they 
don’t like ours, we have to live in the world 
together and that we can live there togeth- 
er in peace. And we're going to be very 
serious about that. 

Q. Well, sir, that implies that you think 
that you will be able to reach some sort of 
agreement. Can you reach agreement? Or 
do you think that this will be used mainly to 
get acquainted? 

The President. No. This has got to be 
more than get acquainted, although, that’s 
important, too. As you know, I’ve said 
before, I believe that you start solving prob- 
lems when you stop talking about each 
other and start talking to each other. And I 
think it’s high time that we talk to each 
other. 


Antisatellite Weapons Testing 


Q. Mr. President, the United States has 
just had its first successful test of an antisat- 
ellite weapons system. We showed the 
Soviet Union that we could do it. Would 
this not be an ideal time to stop further 
ASAT tests and negotiate a ban on such 
weapons? 

The President. Well, here again, this is 
going to take a lot of verification if you’re 
going to try to do that, because, here again, 
we were playing catch-up. They already 
have deployed an antisatellite missile. They 
can knock down and have knocked down 
satellites that have been sent up in their 
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testing, and they’ve completed all of that 
testing. And this was our test, and I don’t 
know whether others are necessary to com- 
plete the thing, but we couldn’t stand by 
and allow them to have a monopoly on the 
ability to shoot down satellites when we are 
so dependent on them for communication, 
even weather and so forth. 
Gary [Gary Schuster, Detroit News]? 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear and 
Space Arms 


Q. Mr. President, thank you. You sent the 
arms negotiators back to Geneva for the 
start of the third round of talks that begin 
in 2 days. Did you send them with any new 
proposals? 

The President. No, because they have a 
great flexibility, and I sent them back with 
the same thing that we sent them in in the 
first place, and that is that we are to be 
flexible. We know that there is a difference 
in the Soviet Union’s—the emphasis they 
place on various weapons systems. They 
have all the same ones we do—airborne, 
submarine launched, and so forth. Theirs is 
a little different strategy than ours. So, we 
said that we proposed a number of war- 
heads as an opener for discussion, that we 
would reduce to a certain number. As I said 
earlier, we have presented at least six dif- 
ferent ways in which that could be done, 
and we have made it plain that we’re will- 
ing to meet whatever are their specific 
problems with regard to their mix of weap- 
ons, that we would find ways to accommo- 
date the differences between us in our 
strategies. 

And so far they have not made a single 
comment or proposed a different number. 
They have just been there. And I don’t 
know how much more flexible we can be, 
but we’re there waiting for them to say, 
well, that number’s wrong; let’s try another 
number, or make a proposal of their own. 
And in spite of the language that’s been 
used in some of the international broadcasts 
recently by leaders in the Kremlin, none of 
those proposals, nothing of that kind has 
ever come to the table for negotiations. 

Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


Antisatellite Weapons Testing 


Q. Mr. President, we did conduct an anti- 
satellite weapons test the other day, and the 


Soviets said that that showed you were not 
serious about curbing the space race and 
that it complicated the summit. Why was it 
necessary to make that test now? Couldn’t 
it have waited until after the summit, sir? 

The President. No, I don’t think so, be- 
cause, as I said, we’re playing catch-up. 
We're behind, and this was on the schedule 
that we hoped that we could keep with 
regard to the development of this weapon. 
And it wasn’t done either because of or 
with the summit in mind at all. It was 
simply time for the test. They’ve been 
doing it, and we didn’t call them any 
names. 

Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 

Q. On the summit, sir, British Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher met Mr. Gorba- 
chev and said, “I like Mr. Gorbachev. We 
can do business together.” Is it necessary, 
do you think, that you and Gorbachev like 
each other at the summit in order to do 
business? 

The President. Well, I wasn’t going to 
give him a friendship ring or anything. 
[Laughter] No, seriously, I believe this. I 
think she made an observation out of this, 
and our own people who’ve been over 
there—our recent group of Senators who 
met with him found him a personable indi- 
vidual. I’m sure I will, too. It isn’t necessary 
that we love or even like each other. It’s 
only necessary that we are willing to recog- 
nize that for the good of the people we 
represent, on this side of the ocean and 
over there, that everyone will be better off 
if we can come to some decisions about the 
threat of war. We’re the only two nations in 
the world, I believe, that can start a world 
war. And we're the only two that can pre- 
vent it. And I think that’s a great responsi- 
bility to all of mankind, and we’d better 
take it seriously. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News], your 
question the same one as this morning? 

Q. No, actually, Helen asked that ques- 
tion. But I’ve got another one, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President. All right. 


Soviet Propaganda 


Q. Some people believe that the Soviets 
are winning the propaganda war leading up 
to the summit, that Mr. Gorbachev, in 
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recent days, has made a number of propos- 
als for test moratoria, for a chemical free 
zone in Europe, while the U.S. is testing an 
antisatellite weapon and, we learned today, 
a test of a component of SDI. With them 
talking peace while we’re testing weapons 
of war, is Mr. Gorbachev beating you at 
your Own game? 

The President. Well, I've not engaged in 
a propaganda game. I’m getting ready to go 
to the meeting and take up some things I 
think should be discussed. 

I do think that this is a continuation of a 
long-time campaign aimed mainly at our 
allies in Europe and in an effort to build an 
impression that we may be the villains in 
the peace and that they’re the good guys. I 
don’t think it has registered with our allies, 
and !’m not going to take it seriously at all. 
He can practice whatever tactics he wants 
to. We’re going to meet, and we’re seriously 
going to discuss the matters that I’ve just 
mentioned here. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 
Q. Sir, if I could follow up, actually, on 
Helen’s question. You’re known as a pretty 


good negotiator, and some people think 
that even if you were willing to negotiate 
on SDI, you wouldn’t tell us now; you’d 
wait for Geneva. Are you telling the Ameri- 
can people tonight that you are ruling out 
any deal with the Soviets at this point on 
testing, deployment, research, development 
of SDIP 

The President. 1'm saying that the re- 
search to see if such a weapon is feasible is 
not in violation of any treaty. It’s going to 
continue. That will, one day, involve, if it 
reaches that point, testing. On the other 
hand, I stop short of deployment because, 
as I said then, I’m willing to talk to our 
allies, talk to them, and talk to the Soviets— 
to anyone about the meaning of it, if it 
could be used in such a way as to rid the 
world of the nuclear threat. 

Q. But development and testing—you’re 
ruling out any deal on that? You're ruling 
out a deal on testing or development? 

The President. 1 think that’s a legitimate 
part of research, and, yes, I would rule that 
out. I don’t mind saying here—and normal- 
ly I don’t talk about—as you said, what’s 
going to be your strategy in negotiations. 
But in this, this is too important to the 
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world to have us be willing to trade that off 
for a different number of nuclear missiles 
when there are already more than enough 
to blow both countries out of the world. 
Republican Unity 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. You won 
reelection in an unprecedented landslide, 
and your personal popularity is standing at 
an all-time high, yet members of your own 
party in Congress have failed to follow your 
leadership on two key policies—South 
Africa and trade. How do you account for 
the difference between your popularity and 
the willingness of the members of your own 
a to follow your lead, sir? 

The President. Oh, I don’t think that 
that’s unusual. You’re dealing with a Con- 
gress and 535 people up there on the Hill 
who also have their own ideas. I think we’re 
getting along pretty well right now, and 
we've had meetings on most of these sub- 
jects. I made my position clear on the mat- 
ters that you mentioned—trade and South 
Africa and all. And as a matter of fact, I 
thought that our own side, the Republicans, 
rallied around pretty well when one of the 
authors of the sanction bill gave that up and 
heartily approved of my proposed Execu- 
tive order. So, I don’t antitipate too much 
friction. 

Q. May I follow up, Mr. President? On 
both those issues, you seem to have moved 
closer to the position of those in Congress. 
Are you afraid of losing your leadership at a 
key point in what you call your fall offen- 
sive? 

The President. No, I'm not afraid of that. 
And, no, I saw in that bill things that I 
could say to them, “If that bill came down 
without this and this and this, but with 
these things, I could happily sign it.” And 
then it occurred to me that I could also 
prove that by writing an Executive order 
that included those things plus a few of our 
own, and they seemed to accept it. 


South Africa 


Q. Mr. President, your sanctions against 
South Africa seem to have drawn criticism 
from many sides. Bishop Tutu called you a 
racist; President Botha says they will 
impede U.S. efforts to help in the region, 
and many in Congress are still pressing for 
stronger measures. What is your answer to 
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these charges, and do you plan to appoint a 
special envoy to the region as you have in 
Central America? 

The President. 1 think that when you're 
standing up against a cellophane wall and 
you're getting shot at from both sides, you 
must be doing something right. And if it 
had all come from one direction, I would 
have looked again and said, “Well, did I 
miss something here?” But the very fact 
that both factions are unhappy—one says it 
goes too far, and the other one says it 
doesn’t go far enough—I must be pretty 
near the middle. 

And what I tried to do was to avoid the 
kind of sanctions, economic sanctions, that 
would have militated against the people 
we're trying to help. And there have been 
other leaders over there and leaders against 
apartheid who have been gratified by what 
we did. So, we’ll see what happens. 

I’ve got to call on somebody in a red 
dress here or Nancy will never forgive me. 

Q. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. You’re looking well, and I’m sure the 
American people are happy to see you—— 

The President. Thank you. 

Q. ——looking so well. But I have a ques- 
tion. For the first time in 70 years, we have 
become a deficit nation—since 1914. Does 
this disturb youP Throughout your political 
life, you have decried deficit spending and 
our secondary posture in the world of trade. 
Do you have a solution for this? 

The President. You used the word deficit; 
you mean our trade imbalance? 

Q. Yes, the fact that we have become a 
debtor nation for the first time since 1914. 

The President. Are we? | think this false 
impression that’s being given that a trade 
imbalance means debtor nation. This isn’t 
our government that is expending more 
than it is for imports than it is getting back 
in exports. These are the people of our 
country and the businesses and the corpora- 
tions and the individual entrepreneurs. 

On one hand, the American people are 
buying more than the American people are 
selling. Incidentally, those figures of export 
and import have some failings in them, 
some weak spots. They don’t include on ex- 
ports anything that we’re getting back for 
services. There’s a lot of technical things I 
won't get into, because they get too compli- 


cated here, about the difference in the two 
figures. 

But let me point something out about 
this. The deficit that I’m concerned about, 
that is the most important, and that can be 
the biggest problem for us and that must be 
solved, is the deficit in Federal spending— 
here, our domestic spending. This is the 
threat to everything that we hold dear. 

But the trade imbalance—from 1890—or 
1790 to 1875, this country, all that 85 years, 
ran a trade imbalance. And in those years, 
we were becoming the great economic 
power that we are in the world today. 

Now, we come up to the present. And in 
the last 33 months, we have seen more than 
8 million new jobs created. Yes, we’ve lost 
since 1979 1.6 million jobs in manufactur- 
ing, but we’ve added 9 million new jobs in 
travel and service industries. 

We’ve had this great recovery; we’ve 
brought inflation down; the interest rate is 
coming down—all of these things that we 
want. This recovery, the greatest one we’ve 
known in decades, has been done with this 
same trade imbalance. 

Now, in the 1930's, in that depression 
that I mentioned earlier in my remarks, in 
that depression, 25-percent unemploy- 
ment—the worst depression the world has 
even known—we had a trade surplus every 
one of those 10 years until World War II 
ended the depression. 

So, I think this has been exaggerated, and 
it isn’t a case of us being a debtor nation. 
Another thing we don’t count is that from 
abroad, that is not counted in our export 
figures are the billions of dollars of foreign 
capital that has been invested in the United 
States, invested in our private industries, in- 
vested in our government bonds, if you will, 
things of this kind because we are the best 
and safest investment in the world today. 


School Attendance of Children with AIDS 


Q. Mr. President, returning to something 
that Mike [Mike Putzel, Associated Press] 
said, if you had younger children, would 
you send them to a school with a child who 
had AIDS? 

The President. 'm glad I’m not faced 
with that problem today. And I can well 
understand the plight of the parents and 
how they feel about it. I also have compas- 
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sion, as I think we all do, for the child that 
has this and doesn’t know and can’t have it 
explained to him why somehow he is now 
an outcast and can no longer associate with 
his playmates and schoolmates. On the 
other hand, I can understand the problem 
with the parents. It is true that some medi- 
cal sources had said that this cannot be 
communicated in any way other than the 
ones we already know and which would not 
involve a child being in the school. And yet 
medicine has not come forth unequivocally 
and said, “This we know for a fact, that it is 
safe.” And until they do, I think we just 
have to do the best we can with this prob- 
lem. I can understand both sides of it. 

Back there, back—— 

Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. Mr. President, why couldn’t all the 
weapons and all the technology that are 
currently under rubric of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative be used offensively as well 
as defensively and thereby defeat your ra- 
tionale for a_ strategic defense? Why 
couldn’t lasers and electronic beam weap- 
ons be used offensively and defeat the pur- 
pose of the program? 

The President. Well, I'm sure there must 
have been some research in things of that 
kind, but we’re definitely seeking a defen- 
sive weapon. And one of the things that I 
believe should be taken up at the summit is 
to make it plain that we’re both willing to 
look at certainly a mix and see if we can’t 
place more dependence on defensive weap- 
ons, rather than on destructive weapons 
that could wipe out populations. 

Q. But, sir, isn’t it fair to assume that the 
Russians, out of their own sense of military 
security, are bound to consider the possibili- 
ty that weapons developed under SDI could 
be used offensively as well as defensively? 

The President. Well, I'm not a scientist 
enough to know about what that would 
take to make them that way. That isn’t 
what we are researching on or what we're 
trying to accomplish. And at the moment I 
have to say the United States—in spite of 
some of the misinformation that has been 
spread around—the United States is still 
well behind the Soviet Union in literally 
every kind of offensive weapon, both con- 
ventional and in the strategic weapons. And 
we think that we have enough of a deter- 
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rent, however, that the retaliation would be 
more than anyone would want to accept. 
So, for 40 years we’ve maintained the 
peace, but we’ve got more years to go, and 
this threat hangs over all of us worldwide, 
and some day there may come along a 
madman in the world someplace—every- 
body knows how to make them anymore— 
that could make use of these. 

It’s like when we met in 1925, after the 
horror of World War I, and in Geneva de- 
cided against poison gas any more as a 
weapon in war. And we went through 
World War II and down to the defeat of our 
enemies without anyone using it, because 
they knew that everyone had it. But they 
also knew something else. We outlawed 
poison gas in 1925, but everybody kept 
their gas masks. I think of this weapon as 
kind of the gas mask. 

Jerry [Jeremiah O'Leary, 
Times]? 


Meeting With President Machel of 
Mozambique 


Q. Mr. President, this week you'll be 
meeting with President Machel of Mozam- 
bique, who is a Marxist, but he has turned 
his back on his Soviet allies to cut off the 
lines of infiltration from the African Nation- 
al Congress to South Africa. What is the 
quid pro quo in this meeting? In other 
words, what will you do to make President 
Machel’s action worth what it has probably 
cost him? 

The President. Well, all I know is that for 
some time now there has been an indica- 
tion that he, who had gone so far over to 
the other camp, was having second 
thoughts. We just think it’s worthwhile to 
show him another side of the coin, and we 
think it’s worth a try to let him see what 
our system is and see that he might be wel- 
come in the Western World. And that’s why 
I’m meeting with him. 

I know I should go over here. Yes. 

Soviet Sponsored Espionage 

Q. Mr. President, I’d like to turn, if I 
might, to the subject of the recent spy scan- 
dals and ask you a two-part question. Do 
the string of West German defections mean 
that the United States must cut back the 
amount of sensitive information it shares 
with NATO? And, secondly, does the 
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Walker spy scandal in the United States 
suggest to you that perhaps we should 
reduce the Soviet presence in this country? 

The President. Well, we’ve always been 
aware of the fact that the Soviets had, un- 
doubtedly, more agents in this country than 
any personnel that we had in theirs; this has 
been very much on our minds. I don’t know 
just how you can evaluate what might have 
been compromised. The Walker case some- 
how doesn’t seem to look as big as it did a 
short time ago now with what we’ve seen 
happening in the other countries. 

I think that if there has been damage, it’s 
been done already with what they could 
have conveyed both ways in this. You know, 
England, at the same time, has got the de- 
fectioners from the KGB that have now 
come to them with information that cer- 
tainly must make a lot of agents throughout 
the world wonder when they’re going to 
feel a tap on their shoulder. And we just 
have to play with this the best we can and 
hope that, together and between us all, we 
can establish some means of identifying 
better those who are loyal. 

Q. Can I follow up on that and ask again 
the first part of the question, and that is 
whether you feel that now, given these de- 
fections in West Germany, that perhaps it’s 
time for us to reevaluate just how much 
information we share with some of our 
allies in Europe? 

The President. Oh, I think there’s re- 
evaluating that’s going on all over the world 
on that, and I’m sure here, too. 


Protectionism 


Q. Yes, Mr. President, just returning to 
trade specifically for a minute. Members of 
Congress who support the so-called Textile 
and Apparel Protection Act claim that the 
U.S. adherence to free trade and our allies’ 
adherence to unfair trade practices has not 
only cost the jobs of 300,000 workers since 
1980 but forced companies here to close 
down even the newest, most efficient plants 
in the world. Now, if the shoe were on the 
other foot, Mr. President, and you repre- 
sented a textile apparel producing State, 
how would you explain the President’s re- 
luctance to support a bill that seems to be 
the last, best hope for those industries and 
also for the 2 million remaining workers in 
those industries? 


The President. Well, again, protectionism 
is a two-way street. And there is no way 
that you can try to protect and shield one 
industry that seems to be having these com- 
petitive problems without exposing others. 
No one ever looks over their shoulder to 
see who lost their job because of protection- 
ism. We do know the history of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff and what it did. There were 
over a thousand economists that sought the 
President out at the time and begged him 
to veto that bill. But in this one with a 
single industry, if there is an unfairness— 
and we’ve already made that plain and 
made it evident—we are going to, if they’re 
taking advantage in some way in another 
country—competing unfairly with us— 
we're going to take action on those items. 

For almost 2 years now, I have been beg- 
ging our allies and trading partners in the 
GATT, the general tariff program, to join 
with us in another round of trade talks to 
again eliminate whatever holdovers there 
are of discrimination against someone else’s 
products getting into their country or subsi- 
dizing sale at less than production cost in 
other countries. These things we'll do and 
we'll do vigorously. 

But just plain protectionism—let me 
point out another problem that no one has 
considered. You take one product—that 
kind—and you look at the list of countries, 
and then you find out we’re the biggest 
exporter in the world. Then you find out 
that in some of these countries, if we punish 
them for that one product, we happen to 
have a trade surplus in that country. How 
can they stand by on the one thing they’re 
exporting successfully and then say, “But 
we're buying more from you than we're 
selling to you in your country.” 

So, there just is no excuse for protection- 
ism that is simply based on legitimate com- 
petition and curbing that competition. 

Q. May I follow up, Mr. President? If the 
current bills which are on the Hill now 
seeking sweeping trade protectionism were 
enacted, do you foresee somewhat of a, 
might say, reenactment of Smoot-Hawley 
which led to the Depression or certainly 
deepened it? Do you feel there is a cause 
and effect there? 

The President. I don’t know. I think there 
are probably some individuals that haven’t 
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learned the lesson or haven't lived long 
enough to have been around when the 
Great Depression was on. That’s one of the 
advantages of being a kid my age. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President’s 32d news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 
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The President. Well, and already I’ve met 
someone from my hometown, Dixon, Illi- 
nois. Thank all of you. It is wonderful to 
have you visit here in the Rose Garden, 
where you can still see a little of the sum- 
mer’s crop is left. 

I have been very interested in the Future 
Farmers of America, your program of build- 
ing our American communities. And I com- 
mend all of you individually for your won- 
derful work in helping our rural communi- 
ties. It’s gratifying to me to see young 
people like yourselves volunteering your. 
time to keep these communities strong. 
And everything you’ve done, including Op- 
eration Care and Share and working with 
local churches and various groups and other 
private sector initiatives, is indispensable to 
the future of our farm communities. 

I want you to know that I’ve been think- 
ing about the problems of the farm these 
past few years. In fact, we’re, all of us here 
in this big house, constantly concerned 
about the challenges faced by American 
farmers during these difficult days. We’re a 
farming nation. We always have been. The 
American farmer not only feeds this coun- 
try that is 238 million strong, the American 
farmer feeds the world. 

And so when we contemplate the prob- 
lems farmers are facing these days, we real- 
ize that we are dealing with a problem that 
speaks to the heart of how America lives 
and what America is. 

A while back I received a letter from a 
daughter of a farmer in Louisiana. She 
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wrote of how she remembered her father— 
up at last light, no time for breakfast, out 
milking the cows, gathering eggs, feeding 
the dogs. She spoke of how always in a 
farmer’s day something will break down, 
and her father would have to fix it. And 
then he would hit the fields with the tractor 
and the earth tiller, and he wouldn’t mind 
because “a farmer is part of the ground he 
works.” But she ended it with these words 
addressed to all: “Don’t you think it is time 
to say thanks to the farmer? After all, you 
stick your feet under his table every day.” 

Well, those are wonderful words, and 
they shine with truth. But we do thank the 
farmer. And when you go home, will you 
tell your parents how we feel? 

We’ve been trying to encourage a nation- 
al farm bill that will help the farmer and 
ensure that you have a future in farming by 
making American agriculture more com- 
petitive. We want to put the agriculture 
industry on a firm and sound basis once and 
for all so that by the time you’re ready to 
own and work a farm, you can count on 
being part of a strong and vibrant industry. 

And my great hope for you, for those of 
you who do aspire to farm for a living, is 
that you will be as wonderful as your par- 
ents are—those people who are feeding a 
great nation and the world. They are the 
mainstay, the backbone of a great country. 
And I’ve got a little special place in my 
heart that’s devoted to them alone. 

It’s been wonderful to have you here, and 
I thank you all for coming. I'd like to just 
add something here. You know, about 135 
years ago a Frenchman came to this coun- 
try because this country had already 
become the great economic powerhouse 
that it has continued to be. His name was 
Alexis de Tocqueville, and he toured all 
over this country, as he said, looking for the 
secret of our greatness. And he told some 
wonderful things. We are pretty unique in 
all the world with things like you, your- 
selves, are doing—volunteer programs 
where people set out to help others, to help 
their neighbors. It’s pretty traditionally 
American. 

And he described it as how, he said, a 
man would see a problem, and he wouldn’t 
call the Government. He’d cross the street 
and talk to a friend, and pretty soon a com- 
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mittee would be formed. And, he said, they 
would solve the problem. And then in his 
book to his own countrymen in France, he 
said, and you won’t believe this, but there 
wouldn’t be a bureaucracy involved at any 
time in solving that problem. 

But he found the secret of America, and 
he also put this in his book. He said he had 
looked in the busy harbors; he’d looked in 
our industrial cities; he’d looked all over for 
the secret of our greatness. And then he 
said he looked in our churches, and he 
heard our pulpits aflame with righteousness. 
And he said America is great because 
America is good. And if America ever 
ceases to be good, America will cease to be 
great. 

Well, I’ve taken more than my time here 
because I’ve got to get in Marine One out 
there on the South Lawn in just a few min- 
utes and head off for New Hampshire with 
some of our people and talk to the people 
up there. And you are all invited to go on 
over there and—you girls, it will kind of 
blow your hairdos a little bit when we take 
off. [Laughter] We'll shortly be taking off in 
Marine One, as it’s called, out to get on Air 
Force One. 

So, again, thank you all for being here. 
God bless all of you. 

Mr. Meredith. Mr. President, you have 
long been recognized as having a tremen- 
dous desire to serve both education and ag- 
riculture, a desire reflected by the appoint- 
ment of Secretaries Bennett and Block to 
serve this nation. As young people prepar- 
ing for careers in the agriculture industry, 
and as part of a vocational education pro- 
gram in agriculture, we’re excited about 
our futures. In particular, we are pleased to 
have you as a part of this national FFA 
conference on community development 
and would like to present you with this spe- 
cial gift from the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and RJ. Reynolds Industries, Incorporat- 
ed, and invite you to attend the 58th Na- 
tional FFA Convention, with over 22,000 
members in attendance, November 14 
through the 16th, in Kansas City, Missouri. 
Thank you. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with a clock. 


The President. Well, thank you all very 
much. I am very proud and pleased to have 


this. I have to tell you that there have been 
times when I hear a ticking I worry a little 
bit. [Laughter] In this case I figure it must 
be all right. But thank you all very much, 
and this will see that I get on the helicopter 
on time, as well as every place else. 

Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:14 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

Paul Kidd Meredith is assistant director of 
the Future Farmers of America. 
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The President. Governor Sununu, Sena- 
tors Humphrey and Rudman, Mayor Coey- 
man, and you have two fine Congressmen— 
Smith and Gregg—whose wives are repre- 
senting them here. But instead of coming 
here, they had to stay on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and defend yours 
and my interests, which they are now 
doing. And all of you ladies and gentlemen. 

You know, I was told that some time ago 
Lafayette spoke here. And I wasn’t around 
at the time—{/aughter|—but they said that 
his crowd was bigger than the crowd today. 
I don’t know about that, but I'll bet he 
wasn’t any happier than I am today. 

It’s a great pleasure to be with so many 
old friends. New Hampshire has a special 
place in my heart. I came here, as the Gov- 
ernor told you, in 1980 asking for your help. 
I know that many of you were active in that 
campaign, and together we started some- 
thing that has changed the face of the 
Nation. And I’m going to continue trying to 
keep that change going until the Federal 
Government looks a little bit more like 
New Hampshire. Let me just take this op- 
portunity to express to you my heartfelt ap- 
preciation. Thank you, New Hampshire. 

A lot of political pros come up here to 
test the waters. And I don’t know why—I’m 
going to let that remind me of a story. I 
heard about one who was driving on a back 
road up here. And he looked out and no- 
ticed that there was a chicken running 
alongside the car, and ke couldn’t believe 
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what he was seeing. So, he stepped on the 
gas, and the chicken kept up with him. 
Then he spurted ahead to about 70 miles an 
hour, and all of a sudden the chicken went 
by him and turned down a side road. Well, 
now he was really intrigued because he 
thought the chicken looked like it had three 
legs. So, he turned down the side road and 
found himself in a farmer’s barnyard, and 
the farmer was standing there. And he 
pulled up, and he said, “Pardon me, but did 
you see a chicken go by here?” And he says, 
“Yep. It’s one of mine.” Well, he said, “I 
don’t know whether I’m crazy or not, but 
tell me, it looked like it had three legs.” 
And the farmer says, “Yes, I breed them 
that way.” He says, “You breed them that 
way. Why?” “Well,” he says, “I like the 
drumstick; Ma likes the drumstick; and now 
we got Junior, and he likes the drumstick. I 
just got tired of fighting over them.” 
[Laughter] And the fellow says, “Well, how 
did it taste?” He says, “I don’t know. We 
haven’t been able to catch one yet.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, I hope that, unlike that farmer, the 
American people are beginning to enjoy 
the fruits of what we set out to do. There 
was a monster loose in our land back in 
1980; inflation was running at double digits 
for 2 years in a row. It was destroying the 
economic well-being of our people and 
tearing at the fabric of our free society. 

But we’ve put that monster in a cage and 
brought inflation under control. The latest 
figures have it running something well 
under 4 percent, and we’re not going to 
stop until there isn’t any inflation at all. 
Have we made a difference? You bet we 
have. 

Our economy was in serious trouble, and 
today we’ve enjoyed 33 straight months of 
economic growth. Retail sales are up; per- 
sonal income is up; overall unemployment 
is down to 6.9 percent, and more Ameri- 
cans are working than ever before in our 
history. And if someone cynically says, 
“Well, that’s because there are more Ameri- 
cans today”—no, the employment pool is 
considered to be everyone, male and 
female, between the ages of 16 and 65 are 
part of the employment pool. Well, today 
the highest percentage of that employment 
pool is employed than ever in the history of 
our nation. 
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I think there’s reason for optimism on the 
trade front as well. American industry has 
become vastly more efficient in the last few 
years. There’s been a jump in worker pro- 
ductivity, and our tax rate reductions have 
stimulated heavy investment in new tech- 
nology. This is the way to a more competi- 
tive America and lasting progress. 

What we can’t be nor do is be stampeded 
into the dark hole of protectionism, igniting 
a trade war that will undercut everything 
we’ve accomplished and, in the long run, 
throw millions of Americans out of work. 
The last trade war we fought was back in 
the 1930’s. We brought it on ourselves with 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff. It was called the 
Great Depression. I was looking for my first 
job in that Great Depression. 

What we must do, and what we’re com- 
mitted to do, is to see to it that there is free 
and fair and open trade on both sides of the 
ocean. 

We have created more than 8 million 
new jobs since this recovery began 33 
months ago. Many of those jobs flowed from 
a tidal wave of new small business activity. 
Well over a million businesses were incor- 
porated in the last 2 years, most of them 
small operations, each the entrepreneurial 
dream of one individual.*The grass roots 
free enterprise can keep America number 
one. On November 22d there will be a 
meeting of the White House Conference on 
Small Business here in Concord to get New 
Hampshire’s input on how to further 
expand the opportunities on Main Street 
America. I urge you to participate and to 
make your voices heard. 

New Hampshire already has a strong 
voice in Washington, and I want to thank 
you for sending one of the best delegations 
of any State to Washington. Senators Hum- 
phrey and Rudman and Representatives 
Smith and Gregg are doing a terrific job in 
your behalf and in behalf of America. 

The way to progress is not, as some in the 
Nation’s Capital would have us believe, to 
harness the energy of the American people 
by centrally directing it from Washington. 
Do any of you want to be harnessed by the 
government planners? 

Audience. No-o-o! 

The President. The way to a better life 
for all Americans is to free the energy of 
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our citizens, to let you the people make 
decisions with your own lives, and to do 
that by getting the government out of your 
way. That’s the plan for a more prosperous 
future. With freedom and the profit motive, 
there’s nothing we can’t do. 

It’s frightening to think of where we 
would be now had we permitted govern- 
ment policies of the last decade, with their 
disastrous economic consequences, to con- 
tinue. Instead, together, we set America on 
a new course, and because we stuck to our 
principles, life is improving. 

One of the accomplishments of which I 
am most proud is the turnaround that 
we’ve seen in poverty. When I campaigned 
here and throughout the country back in 
1980, I said, and still firmly believe, the 
best cure for poverty is a strong and grow- 
ing economy. The answer to helping those 
in need is not more welfare, government 
programs, and dependency; the answer is 
growth, jobs, and opportunity. 

Well, after years of progress, the number 
of poor people in America surged sharply 
upward in 1979, as the tax, tax, spend, and 
spend philosophy of the previous adminis- 
tration came on line. Well, it took time to 
put our program in place, time to reverse 
previous trends, but as our program began 
to take hold in 1983, when it was finally 
fully in place—contrary to certain news ac- 
counts—that increase in poverty, which had 
continued since 1979 and increased, ground 
to a halt. And last year we witnessed one of 
the largest reductions in the number of 
people living in poverty in history—1.8 mil- 
lion people lifted into new lives of progress 
and hope. 

One of the cornerstones of our economic 
program was a 25-percent across-the-board 
reduction in the tax rates. In the years 
before we got to Washington, taxes had 
been skyrocketing. The Federal tax take 
doubled just between 1976 and 1981, si- 
phoning off strength and resources from the 
private sector and undermining any chance 
for economic growth. Our economy was 
being bled dry, and the liberals acted sur- 
prised when they found the patient was 
barely breathing. 

Well, we put a stop to the tax spiral by 
offsetting tax increases built into the 
system. Without our changes, an average 
family of four with two earners in America 


would have paid $2,544 more in taxes in 
these last few years. I’m sure that being 
able to keep $2,544 more of your money 
has been good for you and for your family. 

Offsetting the built-in tax increases was a 
good start, and it’s paid off with more in- 
vestment, more jobs, and better times for 
everyone. Well, that was step one; now it’s 
time to finish the job. Taxes are still too 
high. The system is unfair and too compli- 
cated. It encourages people to channel their 
resources into tax shelters rather than job- 
creating investment. It’s a boon to the tax 
experts and accountants and a drag on just 
about everyone else. 

There are politicians in Washington— 
some of the same ones who constructed this 
tax code monstrosity—who say that you, the 
American people, are not interested in tax 
reform. Well, that’s why I came here. I 
want to simplify the system and overhaul it 
from top to bottom. I want to bring down 
the rates and close up the loopholes. Are 
those politicians right when they say you 
don’t care? 

Audience. No-o-o! 

The President. Can I count on your sup- 
port to finish the job that we began in 
1981? 

Audience. Yes! 

The President. Thank you. You just made 
my day. Your representatives here and I 
will give them in Washington your message 
personally. 

We propose to reduce the 14 tax brackets 
down to three—15 percent, 25 percent, and 
35 percent. Virtually everyone will be 
paying at a lower rate. At the same time, 
we'll be closing loopholes that distort eco- 
nomic choices, do nothing to improve our 
economy, and are downright unfair. 

Now, let’s not blame those who are using 
legal but unfair loopholes and writeoffs. 
Let’s just change the system so all of us are 
treated the same. 

Now, one of the writeoffs we’re talking 
about concerns State taxes. Less than 40 
percent of all taxpayers—usually the more 
well-to-do—use this writeoff. The majority 
use the short form and don’t itemize; so you 
don’t get advantage of that as a deduction. 
So, even for the people within the same 
State and within the same community, it is 
unfair. It is even more unjust for those who 
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live, as you do, in low-tax States. Thanks to 
the responsible leadership of Governors like 
John Sununu and his predecessors, New 
Hampshire is, as I said, one of the low-tax 


States. So, in effect, the current system re-_ 


wards rich States with big budgets and high 
taxes. You people who’ve been responsible 
and kept your budgets low don’t receive an 
equal benefit, and that’s no way to run a 
Federal tax system. 

What we want is a tax system that en- 
courages prudent management of resources, 
a system that rewards those who work by 
permitting them to keep more if they 
produce more. We want the ingenuity and 
creative talents of the American people 
channeled into beating the competition in- 
stead of focusing on beating the tax collec- 
tor with schemes and maneuvers. We want 
a system that’s good for the American 
family. We want a new tax system for all 
Americans, a fair share tax plan for every- 
one. 

So, we propose raising the standard de- 
duction for the American family to $4,000 
and nearly doubling the personal exemption 
to $2,000. The political establishment back 
in Washington says you don’t care about 
these things. Well, I say the Washington es- 
tablishment is out of touch with the Ameri- 
can people. America wants tax reform, and 
America deserves tax reform, and if we 
stand together, America is going to get tax 
reform. 

You know, one cannot come to this spot 
without remembering what New Hamp- 
shire has meant to America. The tranquility 
of your countryside, your lakes and forests, 
the majesty of your wooded hills and moun- 
tains gave birth to a new breed of people— 
people respectful of God, fiercely independ- 
ent, and unafraid to stand up and be count- 
ed. In 1976, and then again in 1980, I trav- 
eled through your beautiful State, speaking 
at city halls and school gymnasiums and 
town meeting halls. And if anyone doubts 
that democracy is alive and well, let them 
come to New Hampshire. “Live free or die” 
is more than a motto. It’s more than a 
motto; it’s a way of life that we’re bound 
and determined to preserve. And you know 
something? I don’t think you’d be unhappy 
if a lot more of the other 49 neighboring 
States would adopt that same motto and 
we'd adopt it in Washington. 
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The American Revolution that began 
here never died. It, too, started over unjust 
taxation. King George underestimated how 
much the people cared about this issue. 
Don’t you think it’s time for a second 
American revolution? And we'll win this 
one, too, together. 

We'll overhaul our tax structure. We'll 
continue building a society where people 
are free and opportunity is unlimited—one 
nation under God, with liberty and justice 
for all. 

And now, before I thank you for letting 
me be here today, I just have a little news 
note. There has been some information al- 
ready that has leaked out about it. And I 
can tell the press that they’re supposed to 
wait around because you're going to get a 
briefing from some others. I’m pleased to 
inform you, if you haven’t heard, that Rev- 
erend Benjamin Weir, who was held hos- 
tage for 18 months in Lebanon, has now 
been released. 

I talked with Reverend Weir on Air 
Force One this morning. And I’m happy for 
him and his family. But I will not be satis- 
fied and will not cease our efforts until all 
the hostages, the other six, are released. 

The Vice President plans to meet with 
the families of the six remaining hostages 
on Friday, when they will be in Washing- 
ton. And, as I said, a briefing for the press 
will occur here after I depart. But I want to 
tell you that, on the plane, knowing about 
this and knowing that we had him back in 
America, safe with his family, I wasn’t going 
to say anything because we were going to 
make the announcement from Washington 
at 12:30 p.m. And then when I saw that 
someplace along the line some information 
had leaked and that I would be here until 
about 12:20 p.m., I thought, well, I'll just 
jump the gun on the fellows in Washington 
and tell you about it. So, we were trying to 
keep it so quiet because we don’t want to 
do anything that endangers the chances of 
the other six. 

But now, God bless you all, and thank 
you for letting me be with you here today. 
Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12 noon outside 
the Statehouse. Following his remarks, he 
returned to Washington, DC. 
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We are pleased to inform you that Rev. 
Benjamin Weir has been released 18 
months after he was taken hostage in Leba- 
non. We are obviously happy for Reverend 
Weir and his family and friends, but we will 
not be satisfied and will not cease our ef- 
forts until all hostages—American, French, 
and British—have been released. This is top 
priority for the Reagan administration. 

Since the first American was seized, the 
President has been directly engaged in in- 
tensive efforts to liberate our citizens. He 
will remain involved until all of our citizens 
have been liberated. This morning the 
President spoke to Reverend Weir, express- 
ing relief at his release and determination 
to see the others freed. While there was no 
linkage between the release of the Atlit 
prisoners and the freeing of our hostages, 
we have hoped that repatriation of the Atlit 
prisoners would improve the atmosphere in 
the region. We, therefore, intensified our 
efforts when the Atlit release occurred. 

Thus far, these efforts have resulted in 
the liberation of Reverend Weir, for which 
we are grateful. Our efforts are continuing 
in order to obtain the release of the other 
six hostages. I am not going into any further 
detail on the release of Reverend Weir or 
what measures we are taking to obtain the 
release of the others because it might inter- 
fere with these efforts. 

The Vice President plans to meet with 
the families of the six remaining hostages 
on Friday, when they will be in Washing- 
ton. He will review for them what can be 
shared on our efforts to obtain release of 
the remaining hostages and to assure them 
of the administration’s determination to 
continue these efforts. 


Note: Edward P. Djerejian, Special Assistant 
to the President and Deputy Press Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, read the statement to 
reporters at 12:35 p.m. during a press brief- 
ing in the Statehouse cafeteria in Concord, 
NH. 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mary L. Walker to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (Environ- 
ment, Safety, and Health). She would suc- 
ceed William Addison Vaughan. 

Since 1984 Ms. Walker has been serving 
as Deputy Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior. Previously, she was Deputy As- 
sistant Attorney General, Land and Natural 
Resources Division, Department of Justice, 
in 1982-1984; associate (1976-1979) and 
partner (1979-1982) in the law firm of Rich- 
ards, Watson, Dreyfuss & Gershon in Los 
Angeles, CA; and an attorney with Southern 
Pacific Transportation Co. and subsidiaries 
in 1973-1976. 

She graduated from the University of 
California at Berkeley (A.B., 1970) and 
Boston University Law School (J.D., 1973). 
She was born December 1, 1948, in Dayton, 
OH, and now resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Annual Meeting of the Inter-American 
Council for Education, Science, and 
Culture 





Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to John J. Crowley, Jr., While 
Serving as Head of the U.S. Delegation. 
September 18, 1985 





The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to John J. Crowley, 
Jr., in his capacity as head of the U.S. dele- 
gation to the annual meeting of the Inter- 
American Council for Education, Science, 
and Culture. 

Mr. Crowley is presently Deputy Perma- 
nent Representative of the United States of 
America to the Organization of American 
States as well as the U.S. Representative to 
the 16th meeting of the Inter-American 
Council on Education, Science, and Cul- 
ture. 
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He served in the United States Army in 
1946-1948. He was an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico in 1950-1952. Mr. 
Crowley joined the Government in 1952 as 
a public affairs assistant in Maracaibo, Ven- 
ezuela, with the International Communica- 
tion Agency. He entered the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1955 and became consular and politi- 
cal officer in Lima, Peru. In 1959-1960 he 
attended advanced labor and economic 
studies at the University of Wisconsin and 
then served as labor and political officer in 
Brussels, Belgium, in 1960-1964. He then 
returned to the Department as an interna- 
tional relations officer until 1966 when he 
went to serve as deputy chief of mission in 
Quito, Ecuador, until 1969. Mr. Crowley 
then attended the National War College. In 
1970-1974 he served as deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Santo Domingo, Dominican Repub- 
lic. In 1974 he was assigned in the Depart- 
ment as Director of the Office of Northern 
European Affairs until 1977 when he 
became deputy chief of mission in Caracas, 
Venezuela. In 1980 he was appointed Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Suriname and 
served there until 1981 when he became a 
senior inspector in the Department. Since 
1982 he has been Deputy Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the Orga- 
nization of American States. 


Mr. Crowley was born February 10, 1928, 


in Albuquerque, NM. He graduated from 
West Virginia University (A.B., 1949) and 
Columbia University (M.A., 1950). His for- 
eign languages are French and Spanish. Mr. 
Crowley is married to the former Ileana 
Cintron and has two daughters. 


Congressional Barbecue 





Remarks on the South Lawn. 
September 18, 1985 





The President. Well, thank you very 
much, and welcome to the White House. 
I'm glad you could all make it here this 
evening. And Mickey is the sometime 
cowboy to an urban cowboy. That was just 
wonderful, and thank you very much. 

You know, we have a music hall here in 
Washington, too. It’s up there on a hill; it’s 
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called the Capitol. [Laughter] And we got 
lots of vocal talent, but—{/aughter|}—but 
we’re not always so good when it comes to 
carrying the harmony. [Laughter] That’s 
why I always enjoy these get-togethers with 
Congress. Rest of the year we have our dif- 
ferences, but times like these allow us just a 
moment to stop being Republicans and 
Democrats and just eat—{laughter|—and 
enjoy. 

Now, you won’t mind, will you, if I tell 
them a little thing here that I understand 
happened at Mickey Gilley’s restaurant. 

Q. Did we lose the mike? 

The President. Did we? 

That one sounds better than this one, or 
maybe I'll get a feedback if I get to use 
them all? [Laughter] 

Well, anyway, I understand that a real 
tough young cowboy came in one night and 
said to one of your waiters there, “I want a 
real rare steak.” In about 3 minutes, the 
waiter was back with a platter and a steak 
on it, and the kid took one look at it and 
says, “Take it back.” And he said, “You said 
you wanted a real rare steak.” And the kid 
said, “I’ve seen cows hurt worse than this 
get up and walk away.” [Laughter] 

Now, I only did that as an excuse to just 
tell a little something that I saw in the Mil- 
waukee Journal not too long ago that actual- 
ly might—you could stretch it, and it might 
apply to the activities of all of us—our 
friends out here and myself and things we 
go through. This was a woman that’s been 
reading about all the crime and the vio- 
lence and so forth and became frightened 
enough that she started studying judo. And 
she really did; she studied and she went 
through all the stages of that till she was a 
master of the art all the way to the very 
top. And then one night, the thing she 
dreaded happened. She was walking down 
the street—it was about 9:30—and a fellow 
stepped out of a doorway and grabbed her, 
this judo expert. She hit him over the head 
with her umbrella. [Laughter] 

So, again, I just want to say that, because 
although the executive branch may com- 
plain about the legislative branch a lot and 
vice versa, the U.S. Congress remains the 
greatest invention :. self-government this 
world has ever seen, and all of you in the 
Senate and the House do it proud. 
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Maybe it’s natural that in the heat of leg- 
islative combat we focus on our differences, 
but this season let’s also try to remember 
how much we have in common—the great 
love we have for this blessed land of ours 
and our desire that comes before all else to 
do what’s best for America. As I said, we’ve 
got a lot of work to do this fall. 

Speaking for Nancy and myself, let me 
just say again what a great pleasure it is to 
have all of you here. And now, once again, 
and I think speaking for all of you—and this 
time you won’t mind if I speak for you— 
and that is, Mickey and all of your talented 
artists here, God bless you, and thank you 
very much for the generous and warm way 
you’ve entertained us. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:59 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


Maritime Administration 





Nomination of John A. Gaughan To Be 
Administrator. September 19, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John A. Gaughan to be 
Administrator of the Maritime Administra- 
tion, Department of Transportation. He 
would succeed Harold E. Shear. 

Mr. Gaughan is presently serving as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Governmen- 
tal Affairs at the Department of Transporta- 
tion. Previously, he was Director of the 
Office of External Affairs, Maritime Admin- 
istration, Department of Transportation, in 
1984; congressional relations officer in the 
Office of the Secretary of Transportation in 
1981-1984; an attorney for the Federal 
Maritime Commission in 1980-1981; 
Deputy Chief, Legislative Division, in the 
Office of the Chief Counsel at the USS. 
Coast Guard Headquarters in 1978-1979; 
and on the U.S. Coast Guard House/Senate 
Liaison staff, U.S. Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters, in 1973-1978. 

He graduated from the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy (B.S., 1970) and the University of 
Maryland Law School (J.D., 1977). He is 
married and resides in Bethesda, MD. He 


was born March 29, 1947, in Washington, 
DC. 


Meeting With President Samora Moises 
Machel of Mozambique 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
September 19, 1985 





President Reagan. It has been a pleasure 
for me today to meet with President 
Machel of Mozambique. At a time when 
much attention is focused on southern 
Africa, my meeting with the President un- 
derscores the determination of the United 
States to continue playing an active and 
constructive role in this volatile portion of 
the globe. 

The United States prides itself as a force 
for freedom and progress and stability, and 
this is true in southern Africa, as in other 
parts of the world. We seek to encourage 
the development of democratic govern- 
ment in all the nations of southern Africa. 
Democracy and the respect for fundamen- 
tal human liberties are not only consistent 
with our values as a free people but are also 
the surest pathway to economic progress, 
internal reconciliation, and international 
peace. 

President Machel, you have already taken 
a step toward peace. And because of your 
personal foresight and courage, cross-border 
violence in the region has been reduced 
and a more constructive relationship with 
South Africa has begun. 

These efforts already have proven to be a 
great boon to the well-being of your people. 
We know that economic recovery and de- 
velopment will require the restoration of 
peace, a process which will call upon all the 
statesmanship of Mozambique’s leaders. 

Mozambique has suffered greatly in the 
last decade from drought, domestic vio- 
lence, and economic dislocation. I was im- 
pressed today with President Machel’s sin- 
cere desire to improve the lot of his people. 
The United States, as is true in other Afri- 
can countries, is doing what it can to allevi- 
ate the worst effects of the drought. We are 
now also involving ourselves in a major 
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effort to rebuild Mozambique’s shattered 
economy. We welcome Mozambique’s deci- 
sion to cooperate with the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank to 
design a program of economic stabilization 
and development. Encouraging Western in- 
vestment and strengthening Mozambique’s 
private sector is a formula for economic ad- 
vancement and improving the quality of 
life. We know you will find, President 
Machel, that the freer people are in the 
arena of economics, the more enterprising 
they become and the more benefits are en- 
joyed by the society as a whole. 

I was glad to have had this opportunity 
today to express personally to President 
Machel America’s good will toward the 
people of his country. We look forward to 
the success of his economic initiatives and 
movement toward national unity. 

Thank you, President Machel, for your 
visit to the United States. 

President Machel. Thank you very much. 
We have come here on an official visit at 
the invitation of President Ronald Reagan. 
We say a sincere thank you for this friendly 
gesture. Our aim in this visit is to strength- 
en existing bilateral relations and define a 
basis for the long-term development of 
these relations. 

I have just had a very positive, fruitful, 
and constructive meeting with President 
Ronald Reagan. I had the opportunity to 
express our appreciation for the food and 
development aid that the United States of 
America has granted us. 

Mozambique is an independent and non- 
aligned African country. We value our inde- 
pendence. We are proud of our independ- 
ence. We are intransigent in the defense of 
our national interest. We firmly believe 
that, like ourselves, each people must deter- 
mine the destiny of its own country. 

Our chief concern is to solve the basic 
problems of our people and to make the 
region where we live one of peace, stability, 
good-neighborliness, cooperation, and de- 
velopment. In this context, we signed with 
the Republic of South Africa the Nkomati 
agreement, an essential condition for peace 
and development. The People’s Republic of 
Mozambique has strictly complied with the 
Nkomati agreement. 

The need for the urgent elimination of 
apartheid is a matter of common concern. 
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Mozambique took a positive view of the 
efforts of the international community, in- 
cluding the United States, in this regard. 
We hope that such efforts continue and that 
they lead to the independence of Namibia, 
to peace and stability for the whole of 
southern Africa. 

Mozambique is still a backward and un- 
derdeveloped country, but one with vast 
potential and natural resources. We seek 
the participation of the United States and of 
its private sector in putting those resources 
at the service of our economic and social 
development. 

I am convinced that the meeting I have 
just had with President Ronald Reagan has 
established a solid basis for long-term coop- 
eration in all fields between Mozambique 
and the United States. With mutual respect 
and reciprocal advantages, we shall develop 
the friendship which we all seek. 

So, thank you very much, Mr. President. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:25 p.m. 
to reporters assembled at the South Portico 
of the White House. President Machel spoke 
in Portuguese, and his remarks were trans- 
lated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the two Presidents met and had 
lunch in the Oval Office. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Pat Robertson of the 
Christian Broadcasting Network. 
September 19, 1985 





Outlook for the Future 


Q. The 40th President of the United 
States. When historians write about the 
Reagan administration, what do you want 
them to say? 

The President. You know, I’ve been asked 
that, and I guess I have to say, I’ve never 
thought that far ahead. I’m so busy thinking 
about what we want to accomplish. I guess 
maybe just that I help perpetuate this great 
American dream. 

Q. What do you hope for in the next 3 
years? 
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The President. There are so many things. 
I would like to get us definitely on the pat- 
tern of reducing the deficit so that the bal- 
anced budget is in view. I would like to 
have, then, going into effect at that time a 
balanced budget amendment so we could 
never again go a half a century, as we have, 
of regularly deficit spending each year. And 
I would like to see us also have some plan 
for beginning installments to start reducing 
the national debt, as we have done many 
times in the past. 

There are a number of things that I 
would like to see—resolve the problem of 
prayer in schools and have us on the road, a 
good solid road that could make us optimis- 
tic about the chances for peace. 


Budget Deficit and Tax Reform 


Q. On the budget deficit, it seems as if 
members of your own party are not totally 
in accord with you. The Congress hasn’t 
supported you. Are you optimistic? David 
Stockman! said maybe this is the last 
chance, but you’re optimistic about the 
future? 

The President. Yes, 1 am. There’s no way 
that anyone could ever balance the budget 
in 1 year. This budget, over the years, has 
been structurally built into our budgeting 
process. And the difficulty, of course, is get- 
ting agreement not on the need to reduce 
it—everyone seems to agree on that—but 
then trying to get them to agree on, well, 
where do you apply the tourniquet and 
shut off that hemorrhage of funds. But | 
think that we’re on the beginning of a track 
where we can see a progression of reducing 
the deficit as a percentage of gross national 
product. 

You know, if you just count the deficit in 
dollars—and it looks so horrifying—and you 
say, “How did this ever happen?” Well, if 
you look at it back over these 50 years of 
deficit spending on the basis of what it is as 
a percentage of gross national product, that, 
too, has been growing bigger. So, it isn’t as 
far out of line with past deficits; some of 
them were just about as big as this one is in 
that percentage. But if we can get on a 
percentage to where, for these next 3 
years—what we have in mind is if we can 
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get it next year down to 4 percent of the 
gross national product, 3 percent the follow- 
ing year, 2 percent the next year, we think 
that that progression will point us to, by 
1990, a balanced budget and then you 
could have go into effect the balanced 
budget amendment. 

Q. I spoke to an influential Republican 
Senator on Sunday who felt that, possibly, 
the tax reform measure might be diverting 
attention away from deficit reduction. Do 
you see that as a complement to it or possi- 
bly a stimulant for it? 

The President. Actually, a stimulant for it 
in a way, because if you look back, not just 
in our administration and what we did in 
1981 when we implemented—or began im- 
plementing our tax cuts, but go back to 
President Kennedy’s across-the-board tax 
cut, before that to President Coolidge and 
the tax cuts that he implemented—in every 
instance the economic growth has resulted 
in the Government getting more revenues 
at the lower rates than it was getting at the 
higher rates. 

So, I think this tax reform very definitely 
would help. It isn’t aimed at being a part of 
that, but it would help in that it would 
stimulate economic growth and I think 
would actually, thus, result in increased rev- 
enues. 

Q. This has been spoken of as a profamily 
tax measure. How will that help the families 
in your estimate? 

The President. Well, let’s start right off 
with someone down there at the lower end 
of the earning scale. One of the features of 
this is that the personal exemption is in- 
creased to $4,000 and then the deduction 
for dependents is almost doubled to $2,000 
apiece instead of the present 1,040. So, you 
take a family of four, you’ve got $8,000 of 
nontaxable income to begin with right 
there. 

And that plus the reduced rates—we be- 
lieve that—and first of all, so many of our 
people can’t and don’t take advantage of 
many of the loopholes that others have 
been able to use to reduce their fair share 
of the tax burden. So, it is very definitely 
aimed at families and that was sort of 
proven the other day when the Democratic 
majority in the House of Representatives— 
so, I’m not just citing a Republican meas- 
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ure—in the Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Family have made a study of this tax 
proposal plus all the others that are before 
the Congress and said flatly this one is the 
most profamily of all of the tax proposals. 

Q. Is the $2,000 personal exemption, de- 
pendent’s exemption, is that a nonegotiable 
feature? Would you veto a bill if it didn’t 
have that in it? 

The President. \ think it just has to have 
it, and let me give you my thinking on that. 
Some years ago, as you know, that deduc- 
tion was $600 and then inflation took hold 
and has kept coming on. And finally, some- 
one got around to increasing the 600 to 
1,040. But right now, actually, if we had 
kept up with inflation, the deduction should 
be $2,700. 

Now, we couldn’t remain revenue neutral 
and go that high, but going to $2,000 is 
eminently justified simply on the matter 
of—that actually, in purchasing power, 
that’s smaller than the $600 was back in 
1948. 

Q. There’s no lobby for it, though; among 
the people, the vast numbers will help. So 
would you, in a sense, be their champion 
and go the mount on that issue? 

President. Yes, and I have to say, 
though, that I haven’t heard here, from 
Democrats or Republicans, any objection to 
those figures. There have been some of the 
loopholes or deductions, other areas that 
people have thought should be retained, 
and there’s been argument about that. But 
I haven’t heard anyone raise a complaint 
about these personal exemptions. 

Q. One oblique question. I read that the 
reason that you and Franklin Roosevelt 
were so tremendously popular is because 
you gave the American people hope. Look- 
ing down the road, what cause do you have 
for hope? 

The President. Well, I'm an eternal opti- 
mist, I know; but I can’t help but have 
hope. Just a few years ago, we were seeing 
our streets torn up with rioting and demon- 
strations of various kinds, but we also were 
seeing a lack of hope. We were hearing talk 
that we were no longer a nation of growth 
and so forth; that we must begin to limit 
ourselves in our expectations, and our gov- 
ernment itself was telling that to the 
people. And here, today, in these few short 
years, double-digit inflation is down to less 
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than 4 percent and still on its way down; 
interest rates, the prime rate had reached 
21% percent, and it is down to far less than 
a half of that now, and still, I believe, 
they’re going down. 

In the last 33 months, we have created 
more than 8 million new jobs. And today— 
you know what is referred to as the em- 
ployment pool is everyone in the United 
States—male and female between the age 
of 16 and 65 are known as the potential 
labor pool—that if all of them sought 
work—they’re all employable. The highest 
percentage of that labor pool is employed 
now than has ever been employed before in 
our history. And the growth in the recovery 
has been the greatest that we’ve known in 
any recovery from any previous recession 
or depression. 

But even more than that, there is some- 
thing out there—you get out on the road 
and talk to the people. There is a spirit. Our 
young people, who once were, as you know, 
totally disillusioned with government and so 
forth over the Vietnam war—the resur- 
gence of patriotism among them. And now 
with our volunteer military—no longer 
having to have a draft—I don’t know of 
anything I am more proud of than our 
young men and women in uniform and 
their spirit. 

Q. I ask you a question for the women 
viewers in our audience. You have just gone 
through a very critical medical problem, 
and we know how close you and your wife 
Nancy are. It is almost a fable love affair— 
better than Hollywood could do it. What 
was her reaction? How did she handle this 
crisis? 

The President. Well, she is very coura- 
geous, and once upon a time when she was 
younger she was one of those—what did 
they call them—those nurses aides that— 
during war time and all. So, that part, she 
was on the job. But she also is a very great 
worrier and, let me put it this way, I’ve 
recovered quicker than she did. 

Q. It was a terrible crisis. This is the 
second one. Some of your very close friends 
from California have gone back into private 
enterprise or gone back home. Are you 
turning more to your wife for counsel? 
She’s a very wise lady. 
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The President. Oh, listen, we have always 
talked over everything together. I couldn’t 
imagine it being otherwise. 

But as to the people leaving the adminis- 
tration, I’ve expected that. I had 8 years 
experience in California. And I made it 
plain from the beginning that these 
people—I would take them even if it was 
only for a year or 2 years and then find 
someone else if and when they had to 
return to their own careers. And I think it 
should be that way if you’re going to get— 
well, I always put it this way. I wanted 
people in government that really didn’t 
want a job in government, but that were 
willing to come and serve rather than those 
that were seeking government jobs. And 
the result is, you know that they will have 
to go back to their own careers sooner or 
later. 

But, no, Nancy and I—we don’t have any 
secrets from each other. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. We were very heartened to learn that 
Reverend Weir had been released from 
Lebanon, and word reached us that a 
member of the White House staff was dis- 
patched on Sunday, I believe, to Iran to 
seek the relase of the remaining six—and 
actually it was seven at that time. Is there 
any word on that that might give hope to 
us? 

The President. Well, I can’t really talk 
about what we are doing, because I don’t 
want to do anything that will endanger the 
prospects of the others being freed. I can 
only say that we have explored every 
avenue. We’ve been working for this for all 
the time since the first one, Mr. Buckley, 
was kidnaped. And I know that some of the 
families have grown impatient, because if 
they don’t see things in the paper, they 
don’t think we’re doing anything. But going 
public and being in the paper is not the 
way to get a Reverend Weir back or any of 
the others. 

Q. Could we say cautiously optimistic, or 
is there anything that we can say to charac- 
terize it? 

The President. 1 have to remain cautious- 
ly optimistic. And we are continuing the 
efforts that—and we’ve explored and been 
trying in every avenue that is open to us. 
But, again, it’s something I can’t talk about 


because, as I say, there is a risk in all of this 
for them. 

Q. You’re getting ready for the summit. Is 
the American press—and a free press is so 
important in our nation—but is it from time 
to time being manipulated by the Soviet 
Union to sort of stack the deck against you 
in this summit meeting? 

The President. Well, I did begin te feel 
there for a while that when the summit 
started they'd be rooting for the other side; 
that he was wearing the white hat, and I 
was wearing the black hat. You know, that’s 
an old Hollywood expression that—— 

Q. I— 

The President. ——you identify the villain 
as—— 

Q. I know. 

The President. ——by the color of the hat. 

I think what should be better understood 
by our people—and this isn’t any criticism 
of our press—the Soviet Union has a world- 
wide disinformation network, and it’s very 
effective. And they can get many things 
published and broadcast and so forth to suit 
their ends and in their drives, fer example, 
to try to create some friction among us and 
our allies. And I don’t think we have any- 
thing comparable to that. 


Protectionism 


Q. One last question. I see that our time 
has run out. If the Congress gives you a 
trade protectionist bill having either a tariff 
or a surcharge or some other name, will you 
veto it? 

The President. I'll have to. That’s one of 
the advantages of being my age. I was look- 
ing for work in the Great Depression, and I 
know what the Smoot-Hawley bill did, the 
world trade war that it created. There is no 
way that that can win—Protectionism for, 
say, a particular industry—no one ever 
looks over their shoulder to see how many 
people in other industries lost their jobs— 
because it’s a two-way street, and retaliation 
sets in. 

We are still the greatest exporter in the 
world. And even though there is a great 
trade imbalance right now, that we’re im- 
porting far more than we're exporting, that 
is not because we have reduced our exports, 
as big as they ever were. We have in- 
creased our imports because of the value of 
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our dollar and the fact that our trading 
partners have not had the economic recov- 
ery we've had, so their prices are low. And 
you can’t blame people for picking up a 
bargain. 

Q. What they need is a dose of Reagan- 
omics in Europe, is that what you say? 

The President. Exactly. As a matter of 
fact, they themselves admit that in their 
systems there are so many rigidities in labor 
laws and everything else that have been 
built in that they have not had the recov- 
ery. Indeed, when I was at the recent eco- 
nomic summit, the last summit in May, they 
called to my face, they called what we have 
is the miracle of America. So, we’ve tried to 
pass on to them information that we think 
would help them have some miracles. 

Q. Mr. President, thank you so much. 
This has been wonderful. 

The President. Weil—— 

Q. God bless you. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much, and, in saying that, let me tell you, 
when you asked about the future and why I 
was optimistic and all, I am convinced this 
is a nation under God and as long as we 
recognize that, believe that, I think he'll 
help us. 

Q. There’s no question about it. That’s 
the greatest cause for optimism I know of. 
Thank you very much, sir. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 4:44 p.m. in 
the Map Room at the White House. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 





Nomination of the U.S. Representative and 
Alternate Representatives to the 29th 
Session of the General Conference. 
September 20, 1985 


tary at the United States Department of 
Energy. Previously he was Special Assistant to 
the President and Assistant Director, Office of 
Policy Development, at the White House. He 
graduated from Harvard University (B.A., 1965) 
ana the University of Chicago Law School 
(J.D., 1968). He was born October 23, 1944, in 
Havana, Cuba, and now resides in Arlington, 
VA. 


Alternate Representatives: 


Richard T. Kennedy, of the District of Columbia, 
is Ambassador at Large, United States Repre- 
sentative to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, Department of State. Previously he 
was Ambassador at Large, Department of 
State, in 1982-1984. He graduated from the 
University of Rochester (B.A., 1941), Harvard 
University (M.B.A., 1953), the U.S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College (1959), and 
the National War College (1965). He was born 
December 24, 1919, in Rochester, NY, and 
now resides in Washington, DC. 


Nunzio J. Palladino, of Pennsylvania, is Chair- 
man of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
Previously he was dean of the College of Engi- 
neering at Pennsylvania State University. He 
was Alternate Representative to the General 
Conference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in 1984. He graduated from 
Lehigh University (B.S., 1938; M.S., 1939). He 
was born November 16, 1916, in Allentown, 
PA, and now resides in Washington, DC. 


Bruce Chapman, of Washington, is Representa- 
tive of the United States of America to the 
Vienna office of the United Nations and 
Deputy Representative of the United States of 
America to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in Vienna, Austria. Previously he was 
Deputy Assistant to the President and Director 
of the Office of Planning Evaluation in 1983- 
1985. He graduated from Harvard College 
(B.A., 1962). He was born December 1, 1940, 
in Evanston, IL, and now resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


National Transportation Safety Board 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be the Representative and Alternate 
Representatives of the United States of 
America to the 29th Session of the General 
Conference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency: 

Representative: 
Danny J. Boggs, of Kentucky, is Deputy Secre- 
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Nomination of Two Members. 
September 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board: 


Kenneth John Hill, of Virginia, for the remain- 
der of the term expiring December 31, 1986. 





He would succeed Donald D. Engen. He was 
director of governmental relations and Armed 
Forces liaison for the 50th Presidential Inaugu- 
ral Committee in 1984. Previously he was the 
White House staff liaison to the 1984 Summer 
Olympics. He served in the Foreign Service in 
the Bureau of Administration in 1982-1983 and 
as Deputy Chief, Dignitary Protection Division, 
in 1978-1982. He graduated from Rollins Col- 
lege (B.A., 1968). He was born September 7, 
1946, in Trenton, NJ, and now resides in Alex- 
andria, VA. 

John K. Lauber, of California, for the term expir- 
ing December 31, 1989. He would succeed 
George Herbert Patrick Bursley. He is Chief of 
the Aeronautical Human Factors Research Divi- 
sion at NASA—Ames Research Center. Previ- 
ously he was the project psychologist for the 
training analysis and evaluation group at the 
Naval Training Devices Center in Orlando, FL. 
He graduated from Ohio State University (B.S., 
1965; M.A., 1967; Ph.D., 1969). He was born 
December 13, 1942, in Archbold, OH, and now 
resides in Palo Alto, CA. 


United Service Organizations, 


Incorporated 





Designation of Three Members of the Board 
of Governors. September 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to designate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Governors 
of the United Service Organizations, Incor- 
porated, for terms of 3 years. These are 
reappointments: 


Fred H. Gottfurcht, of California, is president of 
Gottfurcht Investment Securites Co. He grad- 
uated from Detroit City College (1931) and 
Wayne University (1935). He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Los Angeles, CA. 
He was born May 8, 1910, in Vienna, Austria. 

Mary Carol Rudin, of California, is a member of 
the board of directors of the South Coast Foun- 
dation, the Blue Ribbon Club for the Los Ange- 
les Music Center, and the Hereditary Disease 
Organization. She graduated from the University 
of California at Los Angeles (B.A., 1969) and 
California State University (M.A., 1974). She is 
married, has four children, and resides in Santa 
Monica, CA. She was born April 1, 1944, in 
Ellenburg, WA. 


Gordon D. Walker, of California, is vice presi- 
dent of Smith Barney, Harris Upham, Inc., in 
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Beverly Hills. Previously he was president of 
Dowalco, Inc., in 1962-1965. He graduated 
from the University of Southern California. He 
is married, has four children, and resides in Los 
Angeles. He was born June 3, 1923, in East 
Orange, NJ. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 15 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


September 16 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the Republican National 

Hispanic Assembly. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Malcolm Forbes, Jr., as Chairman 
of the Board for International Broadcasting. 
He has served as a member since Septem- 
ber 23, 1983. He will succeed Frank Shake- 
speare. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress a report on the recommendations of 
the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention and the 1984 annual 
report of the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education. 


September 17 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the President’s Blue Ribbon Commission 
on Defense Management, to discuss the 
Commnission’s activities and plans; 

—the Commission on the Bicentennial of 
the United States Constitution, to re- 
ceive a report; 

—congressional leaders, to discuss agricul- 
tural issues. 
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In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors F. Rawdon Dalrymple of Aus- 
tralia, Eulogio Jose Santarella Ulloa of the 
Dominican Republic, Edward A. Laing of 
Belize, Federico Vargas Peralta of Costa 
Rica, Padraic N. MacKernan of Ireland, and 
Hector Luisi of Uruguay. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Richard N. Holwill, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, to be a member of the board of the 
Panama Canal Commission. He would suc- 
ceed John Alden Bushnell. 


September 18 


While en route to address the citizens of 
Concord, NH, the President called Rev. 
Benjamin Weir, who was just recently re- 
leased after being held hostage in Lebanon 
for 18 months, to express his relief at Rev- 
erend Weir’s release and also to express his 
determination to see the remaining hos- 
tages freed. 

The President met at the White House 
with Senator Bob Packwood, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, to discuss the 
legislative agenda. 


September 19 


The President met at the White House 
with the Domestic Policy Council to discuss 
flat-rate per diem, bilingual education, the 
U.S. Synthetic Fuels Corporation, and avia- 
tion safety. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Michigan as a result of 
severe storms and flooding beginning on 
September 5, which caused extensive prop- 
erty damage. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be Gov- 
ernors of the Board of Governors of the 
American National Red Cross for terms of 3 
years: 

Adm. Wiliiam J. Crowe, Jr., Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. He will succeed Gen. John 
W. Vessey, Jr. 

George P. Shultz, Secretary of State. This is a 
reappointment. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the National Armed Forces 
Museum Advisory Board of the Smithsonian 
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Institution for terms expiring April 9, 1990: 

John F. Lehman, Jr., of Virginia, Secretary of the 
Navy; and 

John O. Marsh, Jr., of Virginia, Secretary of the 
Army. 


September 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—a group of agricultural leaders. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1984 annual report of the Federal 
Prevailing Rate Advisory Committee. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Reagan sent a letter on September 19 
to President Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado 
of Mexico offering his condolences to the 
people of Mexico following a serious earth- 
quake on September 19. President Reagan 
also expressed his willingness for any assist- 
ance that the Mexican Government or 
people may require that the United States 
can offer. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. En route to Camp David, the 
President stopped at Bethesda Naval Hospi- 
tal for routine post-operative exams, includ- 
ing a chest x-ray and blood tests. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 16 


William Robert Graham, 

of California, to be Deputy Administrator of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, vice Hans Michael Mark, resigned. 


Michael A. McManus, Jr., 

of New York, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Communications Satel- 
lite Corporation until the date of the annual 
meeting of the Corporation in 1987, vice 
Robert M. Garrick, term expired. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 17 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health 
Sciences for terms expiring June 20, 1991: 


Carol Johnson Johns, of Maryland, vice 
Lauro F. Cavazos, term expired. 


Mario Efrain Ramirez, of Texas, vice Wil- 
liam R. Roy, term expired. 


Paul Freedenberg, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, vice Lawrence J. Brady, re- 
signed. 


Roger Dale Semerad, 
of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice Frank C. Casillas, resigned. 


Hazel M. Richardson, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Advisory Council on Women’s Education- 
al Programs for a term expiring May 8, 
1988, vice Eleanor Thomas Elliott, term ex- 
pired. 


Mark L. Edelman, 

an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
African Development Foundation for a 
term expiring September 22, 1991 (reap- 
pointment). 


Neal B. Freeman, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation until the date of the annual 
meeting of the Corporation in 1988 (reap- 
pointment). 


Jeffrey I. Zuckerman, 

of Maryland, to be General Counsel of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion for a term of 4 years, vice David L. 
Slate, resigned. 


Ford Barney Ford, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Mine Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion for a term of 6 years expiring August 
30, 1990, vice Frank F. Jestrab, term ex- 
pired. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 17—Continued 


Barbara J.H. Taylor, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July 19, 1990, 
vice Gordon M. Ambach, term expired. 


Roger William Jepsen, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the National 
Credit Union Administration Board for the 
remainder of the term expiring August 2, 
1987, vice Edgar F. Callahan, resigned. 


James M. Stephens, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the term of 5 
years expiring August 27, 1990, vice Robert 
P. Hunter, term expired. 


William J. Merrell, Jr., 

of Texas, to be an Assistant Director of the 
National Science Foundation, vice Floyd 
James Rutherford. 


Joseph A. Grundfest, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
for the term expiring June 5, 1990, vice 
Charles L. Marinaccio, term expired. 


To be Representatives and Alternate Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the 40th Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: 


Representatives: 


Vernon A. Walters, of Florida. 

Herbert Stuart Okun, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Daniel A. Mica, United States Representa- 
tive from the State of Florida. 

Gerald B.H. Solomon, United States Rep- 
resentative from the State of New York. 

John David Lodge, of Connecticut. 


Alternate Representatives: 


Patricia Mary Byrne, of Ohio. 
Hugh Montgomery, of Virginia. 
Joseph Verner Reed, of New York. 
Robinson Risner, of Texas. 
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Nominations—Continued 

Withdrawn September 17 

Peter Douglas Keisler, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Women’s Educa- 
tional Programs for a term expiring May 8, 
1987, vice Maria Pornaby Shuhi, term ex- 
pired, to which position he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate, which 
was sent to the Senate on January 3, 1985. 


Submitted September 18 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Institute of Peace for terms of 4 years 
expiring January 19, 1989 (new positions): 


Dennis L. Bark, of California. 
Evron M. Kirkpatrick, of Maryland. 


The following-named persons to the posi- 
tions indicated, to which positions they 
were appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate: 


Vance L. Clark, 

of California, to be Administrator of the 
Farmers Home Administration, vice Charles 
Wilson Shuman, resigned. 


Thomas John Josefiak, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Election Commission for a term expiring 
April 30, 1991, vice Frank P. Reiche, term 
expired. 


Hugh Montgomery, 

of Virginia, to be the Alternate Representa- 
tive of the United States of America for 
Special Political Affairs in the United Na- 
tions, with the rank of Ambassador. 


Herbert Stuart Okun, 

of the District of Columbia, a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, 
Class of Minister-Counselor, to be the 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America to the United Nations, with the 
rank and status of Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary. 


Robert E. Rader, Jr., 
of Texas, to be a member of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Review Commis- 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted September 18—Continued 


sion for the term expiring April 27, 1991, 
vice Timothy F. Cleary, term expired. 


John R. Wall, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Review Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
April 27, 1987, vice Robert A. Rowland. 


Submitted September 20 


Richard N. Holwill, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the board of the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion, vice John Alden Bushnell. 


The following-named persons to be the 
Representative and Alternate Representa- 
tives of the United States of America to the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the General Con- 
ference of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency: 

Representative: 

Danny J. Boggs, of Kentucky. 


Alternate Representatives: 
Richard T. Kennedy, of the District of 
Columbia. 
Nunzio J. Palladino, of Pennsylvania. 
Bruce Chapman, of Washington. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 13 + 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Nation’s economy—by 
Beryl W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers 


1The release was not received by the 
Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 
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Announcement: 

On the President’s meeting with the Presi- 
dent’s Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense 
Management 


Released September 18 


Advance text: 
Remarks to citizens of Concord, NH 


Released September 20 


Statement: 

Gross national product for the second quar- 
ter—by Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 19 


SJ. Res. 31 / Pulic Law 99-94 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
November 24 through November 30, 1985, 
and the week of November 23 through No- 
vember 29, 1986, as “National Family 
Week”. 
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